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Six CEGEPs occupied 



How they 
do it 



by PIERRE LARAMEE 

CEGEP Maisonneuve was oc- 
cupied yesterday after 92'r of the 
student body voted 715 - 614 in 
favour of the move. 

The referendum followed a hea- 
ted information session, presided 
over by Pierre-Paul Roy. student 
council president, Louise Vand- 
lac, vice-president, and chairman 
Y von Sauvage. 

Papers were distributed out-' 
lining the problems which have 
led to the occupation of five 
CEGEPs to dale. 

The government lias cut bursa- 
ries this year by $7.6 million, 
and has made $13 million more 
available for loans, but at a 
new interest rate of 7%%, almost 
2% more than previous rates. 

The second French university 
promised two years ago has 
failed to materialize. This means 
'that, out of the 20,000 applica- 
tions which will be sent to uni- 
versities next year. 14,000, 
ahnost two thirds of the . total 
. will be rejected. 

Continued on page 7 




UGEQholds 
special meeting 



by PEGO BRENNAN 



Dally photo by LEO LAX 

Peter Warrlan. president of the Canadian Union of Stu- 
dents, told last night's emergency meeting of the Conseil 
Central National of UGEQ that CUS supported completely 
and unconditionally the action taken by CEGEP students 
who have occupied their buildings to protest the current 
state of post-secondary education in Quebec. He said the 
struggle of the CEGEP students must be seen in the con- 
text of a global struggle for self-determination. 



UdeM buildittg occupied 



Université de Montreal students 
yesterday occupied the Faculty of 
Political Science - in support of 
the mobilized CEGEP students. 

Four hundred Political Science 
students also staged a one-day 
strike. 

' There were other motives be- 



hhid the occupation and the walk- 
out 

Since last summer, when it 
was virtually impossible to obtain 
jobs in the Montreal area, funds 
to meet student tuition costs have 
not been available. 

The Quebec government said it 



PSA meets dept. 



The Political Science Associa- 
tion is meeting today with the 
Political Science Faculty to dis- 
cuss democratization of the de- 
partment, the first of the PSA's 
three demands. 

The meeting, to begin at 3:15 
pm.,'is open to all students in 
Political Science. If room 425 in 
Leacock is insufficient to ac- 
commodate all the students, the! 



NO CLASSES MONDAY 

There will be no 
classes Monday, October 
14, Thanksgiving Day. ; , 



meeting will take place in Leacock 
307. 

The other two demands, Course 
and Faculty Elxpansion, and Re- 
form of Teaching Methods will be 
debated at a later date. The de- 
mocratization demand asks that 
there be equal representation on 
department governing bodies for 
faculty and students, and that sec- 
tion and committee meetings be 
open to students and faculty mem- 
bers in the department. 

Student representatives on the 
committees are to be chosen by 
the P.S.A. in whatever manner it 
idecms appropriate. 



sympathised ' With s the students' 
problem, and it was expected^tbat 
more bursaries and loans would' 
be made available to students. 

To date, funds allocated for 
students have been decreased 
rather than increased. 

Students are also greatly dis- 
turbed by the rigidity of the cour- 
se structure at the University. 
Under present - policy, students 
are unable to take more than two 
courses outside theu- chosen de- 
partment. The students are also 
incensed about the government's 
failure to open a second French- 
language university in Montreal. 

The strike itself went ahnost 
unnoticed by adnUnistrative offi- 
cials. The assistant rector of the 
University, M. Baudry, disclaim- 
ed knowledge of any such strike 
but did not rule out the possibility 
of its existence. 

Departmental officials were not 
available for conunent. 

A meeting of students is being 
planned for tonight to determine a 
course of action on the CEGEP 
situation and the controversy sur- 
rounding courses. A proposal 
for a university-wide strike will 
also be discussed at the meeting. 



The situation in the CEGEPs 
at present is as follows: Lionel- 
GrouU (Ste-Therese). Lioncl- 
Groubc (St. Jerome), Valley- 
field, Maisonneuve, Edouard- 
Montpetit, Bois de Boulogne, 
Rosemont and Hull occupied. 

In most other schools - study 
sessions. 

Representatives of Quebec's 
universities, colleges and 
CEGEPs assembled last night 
at a meeting of the Conseil 
Central National (CCN), the 
decision making body of IJGEQ, 
to determine a course of action 
in the crisis facing the provin- 
cial education system. 

The meeting adopted three 
motions: 

- that total support be given 
to the students in occupied 
CEGEPs 

- that executives of all univer- 
sities, colleges and normal 
schools call general assemblies 
before Thursday to discuss their 
problems and make the neces- 
sary decisions 

- that a central information 
bureau be set up to provide up- 
tOKiate biformation on the entire 
situation. 

There was much debate over the 
second motion before it was 
finally passed. Some students 
wanted the CCN to take action 
immediately by calling a general 
strike of all students. They felt 
b.that. the movement would lose 
,^its momentum and fail to get a 
'^'''response from the government 
unlKs serious measures were 
taken inunediately throughout the 
province. 

This was strongly opposed by 
the UGEQ executive, who felt that 
it was not within the power of 
the CCN to decide on the ob- 
jectives. They felt that the rep- 
resentatives from each insti- 
tution should consult with the 
individual student bodies and 
meet at a later date to discuss 
further action. 

A need to work collectively 
and to throw away false dialo- 
gue was expressed by the exe- 
cutive. They felt a false dia- 



Emergency meeting 

There will be an emer- 
gency meeting of the Stu- 
dents' Society on Tuesday, 
October IS, at 1 pm. to con- 
sider courses of action on 
the current crisis in Que- 
bec education. 

Robert Ilajaly, 
[President 



logue would exist unless the 
opmions expressed by the CCN 
were representative of all stu- 
dents. They stressed the need 
to work out a process which would 
represent the opinions of all stu- 
dents and the need for collec- 
tive work to determine their 
objectives. 

Paul Bourbeau, president of 
UGEQ, said that all students had 
a feeUng of hnpotence in thehr 
stuggle and that the first condition 
for success was to rid themselves 
of this. He also said that he felt 
the students had never been as 
sbrong as they are right now. 

The cause of the striking stu- 
dents received the support of CUS, 
the Canadian Union of Students. 
Peter Warrian,' CUS president, 
issued -a statement expressing so- 
.lidarity with the students "in 
their struggle for the right to con- 
trol the decisions which concern 
them." 

He also expressed support for 
the struggle for self-determination 
in Quebec. 

McGill's delegation expressed 
unanimous support for the strik- 
ing students, and condemned the 
lack of planning on the part of 

Students at Sir George 
Williarns University will 
meet tomorrow to decide 
what action to take given 
the situation in the CE- 
GEPs and the state of 
education in Quebec. 

the province which- allowed a si- 
tuation to develop which would 
prevent the majority of CEGEP 
graduates from f hiding places in 
Quebec universities in 1969. 

It supported the students in theb- 
drive for universal accessibility, 
democratization and educational 
reform. 

Meanwhile, at Lionel Groubc, 
students occupy the school day and 
night. Conferences and seminars 
on . political and social subjects 
arc organized. A students' 
"police force" patrols to check 
vandalism and keep order. Con- 
ferences for parents are also 
planned, to inform them, of the si- 
tuation. At Rbnouski. professors 
will lead seminars and discussion 
groups. 

The CCN will meet again Sa- 
turday the I9th, when delegates 
wiU report back the opinions and 
decisions of their institutions. 
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today 



YELLOW DOOR COFFEE- 
HOUSE: Song-writer Jesse Win- 
chester, 8625 Aylmer, 8:30 night- 
ly. 

JAZZ SOCIETY; organizational 
meeting. Union 307.1:00. 
ISLAMIC SOCIETY: Friday-Juna 
prayers, Union 327, 1:15 • 1:45 
pm. 

SANDWICH THEATRE: Spoon 
River Anthology, Union Theatre, 
1pm.- 

WHAT'S HAPPENING IN BIA- 
FRA: Larry Nwakwesi, Chris 
Ozomba, a dialogue programme, 
Leacock 26, 1:00 pm. 
GRADUATES '69: Photos for 
Old McGill '69.-^Divihi^^Miisic, 
EducaUon, P & OlT^School of 
Library Science, bv appointment 
only. Union B44-45. 875-5510. 
AID THE BL\FRAN PEOPLE 
THROUGH OXFAM OF CANADA 
collection today sponsored by 
Dialogue McGill, lobby of Union, 
12-2 pm. 

PRE-MED SOCIETY: presents 
Heart Transplant Surgeon, Dr. 
Lepage of the celebrated Gron- 



din Surgical Team of the Mont- 
real ...Heart' Institute, Sl/4 
Stewart Biol. Bldg., 1:00 pm. - 
BLOOD DRIVE: Art Committee 
- No talent required - make 
blood drive a promotional, suc- 
cess. Union 310. 

E.I.C.: Students with tickets 
for Molson's tour, 7:45 pm.. 
Gate 2. 

RADIO McGILL: general staff 
meeting -1315. 

WOMEN'S UNION BOOK EX- 
CHANGE: Last Day to Claim 
Money and Unsold books. Union 
123-124,10-2. 

NEWMAN CENTER: Sherry 
Party Tonight at 8:30; Thanks- 
giving "Turkey" Supper at 
6:00. 3484 Peel St. 
CHESS CLUB: Meeting at 1 pm 
today, Rm. B24 the Union. You 
can Bring Your Lunch and Play 
Chess! 

BLOOD DRIVE: Appointment 
Booths Now Open Across Cam- 
pus. Arrange YOUR appoint- 
ment today. Give blood. Save a 
Life. 

FILM SOCIETY: International 
16 - Hotel Ozon (Czech. 1967), 
6:30 and 9 pm., L-132. Series 
tickets available at the door. 
MARTLETS: tryouts for basses 
and tenors, 5 pm. Music Faculty 
Bldg.onMcTavish. 





McGILL PRE-MEDICAL SOCÉY 




presents 




The celebrated heart transplant 




surgeon of the Dr. Grondin team 




DR. GILLES LEPAGE 




Friday Oct. 11 SU 1P.M. 
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MILANO STRIPES! 



Glenayr 




DOUBLE-KNIT 
SWEATERS, 
SKIRTS, 
îr slims: 



Fashion loves the Italian look, and you will too, 
with this chic double-knit long-sleeved pull- 
over in 100% pure wool. It comes in rich, 
exciting new colours, and the cléyérlôuçh is 
the accentiiating Milano stripes in i^ntrasting 
shade. Âlîècktiné zipper prevents spoiled hair- 
dos. Team it with a Kitten pure wool Wevenit 
skirt or tapered slims, dyed-to-perfectly-match 
the new Fall colours. At good shops every- 
where i 




. . WitliouiihULiUI /iâ^ ^ 



it b noU gcnnlnc KITTEN. 



ORTHODOX FELLOWSHIP: Dis- 
cussion meeting with Father 
George Benigsen on "Why 
Christian Orthodoxy?" 7 pm.. 
Dialogue Centre 2185 Bishop 
St. (just below Sherbrooke). 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSO- 
CIATION: Open meeting with 
faculty to discuss democratiza- 
tion; L435. 3: 15 pm. 
DROPLETTES: Meeting today in 
the Daily office, 12-2 pm. To 
take pictures. 

SAT. OCT. 12 

YELLOW DOOR COFFEE- 
HOUSE: Song-writer Jesse 
Winchester, 3625 Aylmer, 8:30 
nightly. - 

FILM SOCIETY: International 
16 - Hotel Ozon (Czech. 1967). 
6:30 and 9 pm. ' L-132. Series 
tickets available at door. 
ORTHODOX FELLOWSHIP: 
Vespers (in English), 6:30 - 
7:00, St. Peter and St. Paul 
Russian Orthodox Catliedral, 
1175 Champlain, corner Dor- 
chester Blvd. 

SUN. OCT. 13 

HELLEL: Protest of fanning 
of anti-semitic flames by Soviets, 
3460 Stanley, then protest at 
Soviet consuiate,"cl:30ii^ 



FRESHMAN LIBRARY 
ORIENTATION PROGRAMME 



OCTOBER 15, 16. 

All freshmen are required to 
attend a brief slide presentation 
on the use of Redpath Library. In 
order to accommodate everyone, 
the show will be repeated several 
times according to the following 
schedule: 



PSYCHIATRY FILM 
"Marnie". Martin 
Mclntyre,7:30. 
CANTERBURY 
CHARIST: 10 am 



SERIES: 
Theatre, 



8,.; pm, followed 



HOLY EU- 
Holy Eucharist 
by breakfast. 



3555 University St. 

NEWMAN CENTRE: Mass at 
10 am and 7:15 at Newman, also 
12 noon in Divinity Hall Chapel, 
3484 Peel. 

UNITED CHURCH STUDENTS: 
Discussion meeting. Student 
Common Room, Divinity Hall, 
University St. (near Milton), 

7:30 pm. 

AUGUSTANA HOUSE: Lutheran 
Worship Service, 7:00 pm, 
showing of film "Bethune", 
:L3483feelStvBpinj 



Tuesday, October 15th. 

Leacock Building Room 132 

11.00 AM 
1.00 PM 
3.00 PM 

Wednesday, October 16th. 

Moyse Hall 

Leacock Building Room 219 

12.00 AM 
1.00 PM 
3.00 PM 

During the lecture period the 
redpath Library Orientation Man- 
ual will be distributed in order 
to aid with the exercise, to fol- 
low. 

While the purpose of the librar)- 
orientation program is to acquaint 
freshmen with- the facilities of 
Redpath Library Orientation Man- 
ed in learning more about the use 
of the library are certainly wel- 
come! 



rep POWÊR! 

Tau Epsilon Phi Fraternity 

Rushing Smokers 

Thurs. Oct. 10 1-9P.AA. 
Fri. Oct. 11 1-9 P.A/*.. 



525 PRINCE ARTHUR ST. 



843-5764 



d*iuldfi CI 

Dresses from , $22. 



2022 PEEL STREET j 

(next 10 PEEL M ETRO cnlmna-l 



TEL 842-2718 



"AIL CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED" 
GUARANTEED 

REPAIRS & SERVICE 
by 

Certified Mechanics 



VAUXMAUT) 




Renault 



VRAD 



AUro CO. 

Your Watttnd AutUn.MC OtoUr 

5710 UPPER LACHINE RD. 
(<emtr Horvord NiD.G.) 

489-9721 

10% Off For Students 
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LIBRARY ORIENTATION PROGRAmE 

'Ws Afraid Of Redpath Library?" 

All freshmen are requested to attend a slide 
presentation on the use of Redpath Library. 

Tuesday Oct. 15 Wednesday Oct. 16 

1 1 am, 1 pm, & 3 pm 12 noon & 1 pm 

,., 5 Moyse Hall 

Leàcbck132 3 pm, Leacock 219 

UPPERCLASSMm WELCOME 
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New member joins club 

Soc organizes 



A core of thirty, students last 
night- joined the recent wave of 
student groups interested in the 
t>etterment of the courses offered 
atMcGill. 

The new group is the S.S.U., the 
Sociology Students Union, which 
plans to examine the courses 
offered in sociology, hear grie- 
vances from students, and try 
to promote dialogue between 
students and faculty, so that course 
problems which have plagued 
students for years may somehow 
be solved. , , . . 

Both graduate anil linder^dua- 
tc students voiced their opinion: 
at the meeting. Some of the main 
complaints were the pass-faD 
maricing system and overcrowded 
or televised lectures which stif- 
le -the learning * process 
and 'fail in teaching students the 
basic poncepts they must assimi- 
late in ondcr to continue in 
sociology. 

The graduate students feel that 
it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain masters or 
doctoral degrees hi sociology 
because of the constant change 
in the teaching staff. They also 
claim that those graduate 
students who are teaching re- 
ceive the lowest .pay of any fa- 
culty at McGill. and that the 
crowded condition of . the class- 
rooms could be alleviated by in- 
creasing the number of graduate 
teaching assistants. 

It was pointed out at the mee- 
ting that there are only approxi- 
mately 20 professors to histruct 
a total of 1700 sociology and' 

anthropology students. 

Chairman of the SSU, Barbara 
Berger, believes very strongly 
in] the theory of the critical uni- 
.vereity - "the moral obligation 
of the university for the critical 
analysis and re^irientation of 



society. It is also the moral obli- 
gation of the sociology depart- 
ment to criticize the university, 
since we are in a position, by the 
very nature of our studies, to 
observe and analyze relationships 
between people and groups of 
people. To, remain neutral is to 
support the status quo". 

The SSU now intends to present 
a manifesto, to be pubUshed within 
the next two weeks, stating its 
ideology and policies. 

No free U 

TORONTO (CUP) - A propo- 
sal to turn Ryerson Polytehni- 
cal Institute into a free school 
with an "abolition of all bureau- 
cracy" was defeated by referen-' 
dumwedncsdav. 

Students voted 2-1 against 
council president Dave Maxwell's 
proposal for a totally, free at- 
mosphere for study and replacé- 
ment of the board of governors 
and student council by mass 
meeting which would set major der' 
cisions. 

Maxwell had said he would 
resign if students. did not accept 
the "democratization of Ryer- 
son concept", and predicted mass 
resignations of council members, 
after the referendum defeat. ' ' 

One quarter of Ryerson students 
voted in the referendum. 




Union building manager Frank Costi wishes to extend a sincere welcome to all 
students who are returning to McGill for another year, as well as to those who are 
here for the first time. He also wishes to advise niotorcyclists that machines parlted 
in front of the Union are in violation of fire regulations and wiii be towed away at 
the owner's risit and expense. ' 

Anthropology plans 
departmental action 



Give Oxf am 

Today between 12 noon and 
2 p.m. In the lobby of the Union, 
funds will be solicited to pro- 
vide aid to the Blafran people. 
These funds, whose solicita- 
tion is sponsored by Dialogue 
McGill, will be distributed by 
Oxfamof Canada. 



by ROBERT WALLACE 

Graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents in anthropology are the lat- 
est group to have jumped on the 
coUective-bai^aininj bandwagon - 

the Anthropology Action Commit- 
tee is being formed to protect 
student interests in the rapidly- 
changing department. 

A meeting yesterday attracted 
only eight students due to a lack 
of advance publicity, and was ad- ' 
joumed until next Wednesday at 
fourp.m. 

Interim AAC chairman Sher- 
man Luxenburg, a third year 
Honours anthropology student, out- 



B/ack Writers Congress Program 

Friday, October 11 

3:00 pm Registration 

7:30- 9:00 pm Opening Address by the Chairmen. Messages of Greeting to the Congress 
9:00- 9:30 pm Canada and her Black Community - Rocky Jones . 

Saturday, October 12 

9:00-10:30 am The History and Economics of Slavery in the New Worid -.C.L.R. James. L-132 
12:00- 1:30 pm The Psychology of Subjugation - Race Rebtions in the U.S.A. - Alvin Poussaint 
2:30- 4:00 pm The Haitian Revolution and the History of Slalre Revolt - C.L.R. James 
4:30- 6:00 pm The Fathers of the Modem Revolt: Garyey etc. - Robert Hill " 
9:00- 2:00 am Congress Dance 

\ Sunday, October 13th 

10:00-11 :00 am Les Orighaes et la Signification de la Négritude - Flenc Dépestre 
12:00- 1:30 pm The Civilizations of Encient Africa - Richard Moore 

2:30- 4:00 pm The Contribution of the Afro-American to American History and Civilization - Le- 
roi Jones 

4:30- 6:00 pm Racial Discrimination in Britain and the Way Out - Richard Small 
Monday, October 14 

. 10:30-12:00 pm Black Power in the U.S:A. - Stokely Carmichael 
1 :30- 3:00 pm The Black Revolution: The Third Worid and Capitalism - James Forman 
3:30- 6:30 pm Resolutions . - 

Invitations have also been issued to comedians Bill Cosby and Dick Gregory. Gregory is also a 
candidate for President of the USA. Eldridge Cleaver will not attend the Congress due to a previous 
commitment with his parole board. ^ , : • J.-x'; 

All sessions will be held in the Union Balhoom, except where other location is mentioned. 



lined the main student grievances 
tobethefollovring: 

• lack of freedom allowed to 
Honours students in the choosing 
of a program. • • 

• antiquated mass lecture sys- 
tem used in Anthropology 220, 
an introductory course prere- 
quisite to all others in the de- 
partment. 

■ • acute shortage of professors 
and teaching assistants, and the 
slowness of the administration 
.in responding to departmental re- 
quests for more staff. One result 
of this shortage was the impos- 
sibility of establishing tutorials. 

• lack of a Major program. 



coK)peration with other jcUon 
groups in the unlverdty and a 
coalition committee will be esta- 
blished under the hiterim chair- 
manship of George Beiler. 

The decision to form a com- 
mittee separate from the Sociolo- 
gy Action Cbmmittee was made, 
accordbig to Luxembu^, chiefly 
because of the likelihood that the 
two disciplines will separate with- 
in a year. 

Students will meet with Pro- 
fessor Miller, the anthropology 
Honours counsellor, on Wednes- 
day, October 23, to discuss pro- 
posals, for diange in the Honours 
program. The AAC may present 
a unified set of demands at that 



The AAC plans to work in close time. 



Columbia students 
acquitted of trespass 



NEW YORK (CUPI) - Criminal 
trespass charges against 87 stu- 
dents arrested at Columbia last 
spring, were dropped Wednesday. 

Arthur H Goldberg, criminal 
court justice, dismissed the char- 
ges despite objections by Manhat- 
tan district attorney Frank S. Ho- 
igan. The judge warned his deci- 
sion should not be taken as an in- 
dication that the student conduct 
was "proper or lawful or that 
repetition of such acts would be 
regarded as innocence' '. 

The disntissal followed a plea 
for leniency by the dean of the 
Columbia law school William C 
Warren. The dean said the uni- 
versity has its own discipline pro- 
cedures for "members of our fa-, 
mily who have breached our ru- 
les." 

The plea was made only for 
those charged^Ui criminal tres- 
pass aloné.1Ii^dâs* of the' revolt 
have charges^ pending on many 
other offenca; Including* assault,- 



inciting to riot and breaking and 
entering. 

The prosecution asked for a 
continuation of the charges, saying 
Columbia bad been made a "test- 
ing ground for those who practice 
the politics of intimidation, revo- 
lution and violence. He questioned 
whether the university campus 
lent "immunity" to those arrest- 
ed. 

The remaining 313 cases of 
criminal trespass come to court 
next week and, though the district 
attorney will again press for trial, 
it is expected they too will be 



FRENCH DEPT. 
STUDENT MEETING 

The meeting of students for 
discussion of democratization 
of the French Dept. has been 
changed from this evening to 
Thur. Oct 17 in Union 457- 



-FRIDAY. OCTOBERllth.- 1968. 




quiet 



COLUMBIA 



MAY. 1968 




. NEW YORK 
The Cox Commission Report of last spring's revo- 
lution at Columbia University lias done its job well. 
What was that job? 

Superflcially, the Commission did exactly what it 
says were its terms of reference - to provide a chro- 
nology of events and to discuss the underlyhig causes 
of the uprising. 

But on a deeper and more significant level, its job 
was very different. 

It is possible to draw a parallel with Royal Com- 
missions in Canada. Everyone knows the reality behin( 
most of them. Their purpose is to defuse controversy, 
avoid trouble and postpone action by promissing a 
through - and always lengthy - examination of a pro 
• blem. 

By the time the report comes out there is seldom 
any need to act on it. It has ahrcady served its purpose. 
It has gained time for the people who appointed it to 
do whatever they wanted to do - whether that be to 
t^e action, to do nothing or simply to gain a breath- 
ing spdl. 

Tliat was the real Job of the Cox Commission at 
Columbia. 

Ironically, the best conunent on this body was 
provided by Columbia's Vice-President, David B. 
Truman, one of the main actors in last spring's crisb. 
Truman supported the setting up of the Cbx Commis- 
sion. 

In his well-known book on U. S. politics. The Gov- 
ernmental Process, Truman has this to say of public 
hearings anr! fact-finding commissions: 

"The function or uses of the public hearing Infor- 
— mation,-both -technical -and-poÛtical.-from-various 
actual and potential interest groups to the committee. 
This is the most familiar function, but probably the 
least important... A second use is as a propaganda 
channel through which a public may be extended and 
its to provide a quasi-ritualistic means of adjusting 
group conflicts and relieving disturbances through a 
safety-valve." 

How does the "safety-valve" work? Truman 
writes: 

"The public hearing, as we have observed before, 
fits in with the democratic "rules of the game"; it 
conforms to the procedural expectations of the com- 
munity. For the rank-and-file members, expecially 
those whose involvement in the group's claims is lim- 
ited or whose overlapping interests include an attach- 
ment to "democratic" methods, the public hearing ma; 
facilitate acceptance of almost any legislative product 
because it has been arrived at "in the right way", be- 
cause "everyone" had a chance to be heard." 

These revealing, if cynical, statements were cited 
last May by Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
when the Cox Commission was appointed.- SDS this 
week republished its release of last May. No new com- 
ment was necessary. 

In short, the Cox Commission has not said anythin. 
that was not already known last Spring by every stu- 
dent, faculty member, administrator and trustee on thi 
campus - although there are important things it leave 
unsaid. ; 
igHoweyer shocking some of i,ts "revelations" may 
.,:be lt'o:dtizens outside the Columbia community, its 
comments are, to Columbias, shopworn. 

The Commission rejects the view "that ascribes 
the April and May disturbances primarily to a group 
of student revolutionaries." 

Nothing new there. 
. It ^ys that the avowed objectives of the demons- 
trations - opposition to Columbia's membership in thi 
Institute for Defence Analysis, the building of a gymn- 
asium in a Harlem public park and university disci- 
plinary methods - "were inadequate causes for an 
uprising." 

Nothing new there. That's been the administration 
viewpoint from the first day of the crisis. 

. The Conunission decbres that "the administratior 
of, Columbia's afbirs too often conveyed an attitude 
of authoritarianism and invited distrust." 

Nothing new there. Note how the Commission 
avoids saying Columbia was authoritarian and merely 
finds it "conveyed an attitude of authoritarianism." 

The report says Columbia "has scarcely faced 
the extraordinary difficulties that face black students.' 

Nothingnewthere."; . ; 

It says that Columbia "was twisted and torn by 
^the forces of political and social revolution outside 
|the University" and "its relations with the community 
, had further deteriorated because of its apparent indif- 
ference to the needs and aspirations of its poorer 
neighbors." 



Nothing new there. 

The report finds that "the desire for student pow- 
er... was a powerful element of the explosion" and 
"participation in self-government is a natural human 
desire." 

Nothing new there. 

The report concludes that "the survival - literally 
the survival - of the free university depends upon the 
entire community's active rejection of discruptive 
demonstrations." 

What university administration has not said that? 
This is balanced by a criticism of the police. They 
"engaged in acts of individual and group brutality for 
which a layman can see no justification unless it be 
that the way to restore order in a riot is to terrorize 
civilians." 

Nothing new there, although it might be noted tlial 
in the police view the best way to restore order in a 
riot is precisely to beat people up to "teach them a 
lesson." 

The Commission concludes that "the survival of 
Columbia as a leading university depends upon finding 

by Drummond Burgess 

ways of drawing this large and constructive segment of 
the student body, which supported the strike, back into 
the stream of university life where it can share in the 
process of rebuilding" and the "vital decision rests 
with the liberal and reform-miiided students. They can 
save or destroy the institution." 

And that, of course, is the give-away. The 222 
pages of the Cox Commission report can be summed 

— up in three words: Co-opt the moderates: 

The report is a typical liberal document. In effect 
it whitewashes everyone involved - a rap on the knuck 
les on one page is balanced by a pat on the back on 
another. The revolution is blamed, in essence, on 
mistakes and unfortunate circumstances that can be 
remedied by reforms here and there, for example by 
letting students influence curriculum. 
Then life will be beautiful. 
The radical analysis, even the moderate radical 
analysis (if that's not a contradiction in terms) is very 
different. 

One of the central concerns of radicals at Columb- 
ia has been the origin, nature and legitimacy of the 
university Establishment, and In particular of the self- 
perpetuating Board of Trusiëës who, by virtue of the 
1810 charter, literally own the university. 

The Cox Commission Report, being a liberal, re- 
' formist, consensus-seeking document, does not deal 
with this question. . . 

However, there are two publicatipns.on sale this 
fall at bpptetores around'Columbia;Uiat do deal with, 
the questiohi'Ohe is Who Rules Coluinbia? published 
by the North American Congress on Latin America; 
the other is The Columbia Statement, adopted by a 
General Assembly of Columbia SDS on September 12. 

Who Rules Columbia? analyses the Board of 
Trustees, examines other powerful administraUon fig- 
ures and relates.theih to.the U.S..business community 
the U.S. defense communié, the U.S. intelligence com- 
/ munity, etc. 

Some of its chapter headings are: the Real Estate 
Elstablishment; International Corporations/Administ- 

■ ' Continued on pages 
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L'UNION NATIONALE 

AND THE 

FRENCH CANADIANS 



Yesterday, the Union Na- 
tionale caucus in Quebec 

Cityiçhosie Justice Minister 
Jean-Jacques Bertrand to 
succeed the late Daniel 
Johnson as Premier. 
What policies will Bertrand 
follow? 



How much are these policies 
determined by the political 
tradition he is stepping into? 
In this second of three arti- 
cles on the history of the 
Union Nationale party, we 
outline its early policies, the 
consolidation of its power. 



and the exercise of that 
power. 

Many questions about what 
Bertrand will do are answer- 
ed by the party's history. 
That history, in many ways^ 
predetermines what he can 
do. 



2- Duplessis and the industriolists 



After its victory in 1936. the 
Union Nationale was to remain 
'in office until 1939, when it was 
defeated by the Liberals. 

In 1944 it retumèd to power 
and maintained control over 
Quebec's administration until 
1960, when it was overturned by 
Jean Lcsage's reformed Liberal 
party. 

When the Union Nationale won 
the election of 1936j the people of 
Quebec had every reason to be- 
lieve that it would inaugurate a 
new era in provincial politics by 
destroying the control which the 
English industrialists exercised 
over the economy arid by enacting 
comprehensive economic and 
social reforms. 

However, the direction proved 
to be quite different. 

The coalition between Maurice 
Duplessis and Paul Gouin, head 
of the Action Libérale Nationale 
group, was effected when Duples- 
sis agreed to adopt all the socio- 
economic policies espoused by 
Gouin's group. 

Just before the election of 1936, 
it became apparent to Gouin that 
Duplessis was more intereste<t 
in resurrecting the Conservative 
Party under a new guise than in 
carrying out the ALN program. 

Gouin brolce.with Duplessis, but 
most of the ALN group remained. 
Duplessis was now in total control 
of the Union Nationale machine. 

By the time the Union Nationale 
toolc over the provincial admi- 
nistration, it had been transform- 
ed from a coalition of reformist 
elements in, to a tightly-controlled 
Duplessis caucus. 

Although the radicals had played 
a vital role in the Union Nationa- 
le's victory, . Duplessis decided 
the time had come, to' ciirb their 
influence within the party. 

To the complete surprise of the 
radicals, eight of the fourteen 
cabinet ministers were former 
Conservatives although the ALN 
wing of the original coalition had 
been by far the stronger one. 

Most important, the leading op- 
ponents of the trusts and the ra- 
dical nationalists were excluded 
from the caucus. Duplessis achiev- 
ed complete personal domination 
of the party, creating :tb^ power 
centre of "Le Chef /whlch'^ur- 
vivos to this day in the person of 
Jean-Jacques Bertrand. 

The social and political philo- 
sophy of Duplessis turned out to 
be closely alcin to that of Tas- 
chereau, the former Liberal pre- 
mier. 

It was based on a strong con- 
viction that individual initiative 



and private enterprise were pro- 
gressive forces whose full free- 
dom to develop and expand were 
essential to the prosperity of the 
province. 

The role of government was 
not to regulate or control busi- 
ness, but rather to encourage 
and co-operate with private en- 
terprise in every way. 

It' became app^arentMbefore^ 
very long that 'industHàlras'haâ^ 
nothing to fear from the new ré- 
gime In terms of government in- 
tervention or radical experiments 
in labor or social legislation. 

The party's election promise 
to destroy "la dictature écono- 
mique" was quickly forgotten. 
Very little was done to eliminate 
abuses in the financing of large 
corporations and the world of big 
business continued to be charac- 
terized by interlocking director- 
ates, holding coropaiiies,;;^tered 
stock, and a contrôf'^éxercised 
by a minority of stockholders. 

The major election promise to 
■ take the province's most valuable 
natural resource out of private 
trusts was reversed and the ex- 
ploitation . continued until René 
Lévèsqiié:riaUonaUsëd Hydro in 
1963. ' ' 

'rhe unholy alliance between 
the moderate nationalists and St. 
James Street was thus consoli- 
dated. Duplessis could never have 
survived without the approval of 
the English minority and Its 
wealth. 

The strong ties which existed 
between the administration and 
the Industrialists were particu- 
larly evident in the more remote 
parts of the province, such as 
northern Quebec and the Gaspé 
Peninsula. These were regions 
where a great deal of poistwar 
development took place. 

As a result of certain privi- 
. leges granted by the government 
to industries in these areas, 
many towns were company-do- 
minated. They were, In effect. 
Industrial fiefs, where the word 
of the company was law, where 
the employees lived in company 
houses and shopped lii company 



NEW DAILY STAFFERS 

The cancellation of classes 
Monday has forced a post- 
ponement of the meeting for 
people wishing to Join the 
Dally till Friday night. 

In the meantime. Interested 
students are Invited to come 
to the Dally office anytime In 
the afternoon during the week 
and begin worjÇjjiékaki^ 



stores, and where the company 
controlled the municipal govern- " 
ment. 

In return for , these privileges 
the company worked closely with 
the local Union Nationale party 
organization and endeavored to 
see that the employees voted 
"right" in every election. 

The most important cohces- 
,sion made to foreign capital was 
the use of the province's huge 
resource of iron ore. 

It had been known for a number 
of years that there were iron de- 
posits, perhaps the richest on the 
continent, in the far northern 
region. . American . steel: compa- , 
hies became Interested in these 
resources and approached the 
Union Nationale with proposals 
for exploiting them. 

Duplessis granted them full 
rights in exchange for- a royalty 
of one cent per ton of ore mined. 
Just how generous this arrange- 
ment was is indicated by the fact 
that Newfoundland was getting 
thirty-three cents per ton for the 
exploitation of similar ore in 
Labrador. 

In the late thirties began the 
expansion of the Québec labor mo- 
vement, sparked mostly by the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (C.I.O.) moving in and in- 
troducing its industrial brand of 
trade utdonism. Unions did not 
restrict themselves Atoiissues of 
wages and working conditions, but 
adopted the philosophy of demo- 
cratic socialism, allying with the 
C.C.F. (CoKiperative Common- 
wealth Federation, prairie-based 
agrarian socialism). 
.^^J'he... rapid development; of .; a 
powerful trade union movement 
presented the province's indus- 
trialists with a new and serious 
situation. 

No longer could they depend on 
a plentiful supply of cheap and 
docile labor. During the period 
1940-49 there were three times 
as many workers involved in 
strikes as there were between 
19.10 ,nntl lO.lfl 

Duplessis' reaction to the de- 
velopment of trade unionism 
was In keeping with his social 
philosophy. He only tolerated the 
unions where they "respected the 
rights of the employer" and 
"maintained law and order". 

Strikes were, by his definition, 
breaches of law and order. 

Pressing too hard for wages 
and conditions constituted a vio- 
lation of the employer's rights. 

Stringent application of the La- 
bor Relations Act and bureau- 
cratic obstacles were thrown in 



the path of the developing unions, 
but nevertheless they continued 
to grow into a potent social force. 

The determination of Duplessis 
to place more stringent govern- 
mental controls over the trade 
union movement became apparent 
in the 1949 session of the As- 
sembly, 

The government Introduced 
"Bill No. 5", whose purpose was 
to 1 establish a comprehensive la- 
bor code. 

The proposed code barred 
union security provisions such 
as the closed and the union shop;, 
unions or their leaders could be 
summoned before the provincial 
. courts; before any strike could 
be called the Labor Relations 
Board had to arrange a secret 
strike vote among the employees, 
a majority of whom had to ap-' 
prove; sympathy strikes and 
slowdowns were prohibited; fire- 
men, policemen and school- 
tcachcrs were to submit their 
grievances to a government- 
appointed arbitration board whose 
decision could not be appealed. 

The most bnportant and con- 
troversial part of the bill was 
the clause which prohibited unions 
from having officers or repre- 
spntiitlves who were "Conunu- 
nists". Otherwise the uiUon would 
lose its bargaining rights.' 

The storm of protest raised 
over this proposed bill forced 
Duplessis to withdraw it, but only 
temporarily. Over the next five 
years a number of bills were 
passed which together effective- 
ly implemented all the original 
proposals of Bills. 

To pursue his objectives Du- 
plessis had at his disposal, In 
the form of the Quebec Provin- 
cial Police, a more direct method 
of curbing the unions. 

Although in theory the police 
were above politics, in practice 
the QPP was Duplessis' private 
army. The head of the force, as 
well as the higher officials, were 
political appointees, and there- 
fore staunch adherents of the 
party which happened to be in po- 
wer. 

The tactics of the Union Natio- 
nale were to send a large con- 
tingent of the QPP into any town 
or area as soon as a strike broke 
out. On many occasions this ac- 
tion was not taken at the request 
of the local municipal authority, 
but at the request of the compa-' 
ny involved in the Industrial dis- 
pute. 

The government's rationale for 



this was, of course, "the main- 
tenance of law and order". ' 

More often than not, the police 
were used as strikebreakers, in- 
timidating the workers, arresting 
the leaders, carrying strike- 
breakers through picket lines. 
Frequently, pitched battles broke 
out between the strikers and the 
QPP. 

One word condemns Duplessis, 
and his machine: Asbestos. 

In 1949 a strike broke out in 
the Eastern Townships mining 
town of Asbestos. 

This strike is one of the most 
dramatic episodes in the history 



Notes 

' Continued from page 4 

against the same stone walls that 
stopped us crucial moments for 
three years. 

All proposals for amendment 
must be made in time to appear 
in tomorrow's, Daily. . The dead- 
line for subaihendments is a week 
from tomorrow. It is the respon- 
sibility of every student to see 
that amendments leading to a de- 
mocratic, efficient Students' So- 
ciety are introduced, brought to 
referendum and passed. 

It is particularly the responsi- 
bility of President Hajaly, and 
Vice-president Hyman and Foster.. 
Their record so far is commend- 
able, but unless the question of 
representation is handled suc- 
cessfully, their claims to be any 
better than their predecessors 
will fall. 

Robert CHODOS 
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■ The machine 

' : ' Continued from page S 

of the Canadian labor movement 
(the best history of it is "La 
Grève de l'amiante", by Pierre- 
Elliott Trudeau). 

The strike eventually took on 
all the appearances of a civil war. 
The Asbestos strike/arose out 
■^wgf^jindustiial dispiute between 
^nçraffUiousand asbestos miners 
' belbh^hg to a Catholic union, and 
.the Canadian Johns-Manvllle 
Company, an Americaii-owned 




I 



ntlis of .negotiations 
ptodiicfej a new coii- 
^staged a 
^walkout, which, by the Labor Re- 
lations Act, was illegal (tlie act, 
however, could delay strikes for 
up to a year if the government 
wished to implement all its loop- 

Sh'^^^er the' strike broke 
out, the Duplessis government 
sent a force of about 100 provin- 
cial police into the town to main- 
tain order. 

This action was taken despite 
the opposition of the town council, 
which felt that the presence of the 
police would only aggravate the 
situation. 

However, the strike went on 
withoutifaicMent for two months, 
wh^^pefrompany suddenly an- 
ngiin'cêâ^^"' planned to bring in 
^workers from other towns to take 
over the strikers' jobs. 
"In ruction to this announce- 
ment, the strikers immediately 
threw up a picket line around the 
plant - an illegal action, as the 
strike was tecbni^lVtagainst the 
law itself. ^^iliPiF" 
The workers then blocked all 
roads to the town to prevent the 
strikebreakers from entering. 
This , led to a clash with tlie pro- 
^yindal police, who acted with un-- 
^precedent^j brutality against the 
siHlwn^ffî'd^flred tear gas at. 
those who weren't even involved 
in the clash. 

In retaliation, several of the 
policemen were disarmed and 
beaten up and their cars, oyer- 
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on the streets, in church hall, in 
stores and private homes. 

Although there were very few 
cases of resisting arrest, some of 
the strikq|k^re,( beaten up with 
a violétîce^liSï^Slîockèd 'newspa- 
permen - and then the real story 
of Asbestos began to make head- 
lines across Canada. • 

People were arrested and held 
for forty-eight hours without any 
charge being brought against 
them; those arrested were pre- 
vented from seeing their lawyers 
for several days; reporters and 
photographers taking pictures of- 
the brutality were themselves 
beaten up. V 

The naked , brutality the Union 
Nationale sanctioned in Asbestos, 
together with its restrictive b- 
bor legislation, aroused the anta- 



gonism of all sectors of the la- 
bor movement. 

In 1962 Asbestos was almost 
renenacted by the textile strike 
in Louisville, outside Montreal tt 
the same pattern of QPP inter- 
vention, police violence, arbitrary 
arrests. 

The three major - labor move- 
ments in Québec formed a coali- 
Uon to fight Bill S and the res- 
trictive poUcies^thie Union Nation- 
ale continued to introduce. 

A breakdown of the Union Na- 
tionale's electoral support poses 
a paradox: 

In a highly industrialized and' 
urbanized province lilce Québec^ 
with a steadily, growing Avorking 
class and a mitilant trade union 
movement, a party of unrestrict- 
ed free enterprise, openly colla- 



borating -with foreign industrial- 
ists, and partial to farming in- 
terests, was able .to obtain the 
support of a majority of voters 
in French-speaking urban areas, 
including a large number oi work- 
ing class districts. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in 
the fact that the Union Nationale' 
under -Duplessis, in spite of its 
economic policies, was not just 
another conservative party. :; ',- ' 

It was also a nationalbt party, 
and as such emerged in the I940*s- 
as the uncompromising champion 
of the French-Canadian point of 
view on several issues. 

These issues arose out of the 
strong opposition of the Quebec 
voter to three different aspects 
of federal government policy from 
1939 onward: > 



-"the. decision to commit Cana- 
da to participation in Worid War 

II. ■U.-v.^'.. 

- the growing centralization of 
power in the hands of the federal 
government at the expense of the 
provinces - an attitude on the part 
of the Ottawa government towards 
the growth of "Communbt acti- 
vities" which many French Cana- 
dians' considered to be compla- 
cent and negative. 

In these factors lay the source 
of Duplessis' support, as his 
strength lay Jnj,the^al|iance with 
foreign industrial interests. 

These factors dominate the U- ' 
nion Nationale still. 

In them lie some of the seeds 
.of the current national constitu- 
tion dispute. 



?~The'police called'for reinforce- 
ments and the next morning a 
large contingent of men from 
nearby Sherbrooke converged on 
Asbestos armed with rifles and 
teargas.. 

Upory^èVanival of the reinfor- 
œmffl^'tîhe poUce^^ a meet-' 
ing of the townspeople in front of 
the church and the Riot Act was 
read. This was an illegal move, 
as the Act is only supposed- to 
be read to a crowd ahready in a 
state of riot. 

They then proceeded to inau- 
gurate a week-long reign of ter- . 

■ ror in the town. Wholesale ar- 
rest i.wèrè. made ' in-; restaurants; 
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400,0CX) students In Qusbec and thtoughout Iho wodd hava found tha 
solution to tho biggest of all academic problemi . . . tima to lead all 
ol ttie prescribed texts as wall as all of lha additional outslda racom- 
manded material .... 
: EOUCATIONAL BREAKTHROUOH . . . 

A unlqua dlaeovaiy wtilch In only 8 short weeks (that may be concurronl 
with your preaànt atudlai) anablaa you to read and study 3 times faster 
'with btUer reiantien than you now anjoy. 
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course to others." Ian R. RUDNIKOFF, Law Student, McQIII University 
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"it can open a new world In learning ... it can make tha différant* 
ol my ont ire future." Dan FEWTRELL, Student, Dorval High School — 

2320 w.p.m. , 
"It's B woll-plonned, complete coulse; It trained me not only to read 
last, but also to understand and remember a wido range of subject 
mstlar." David F. COPEt>ND, Medical Student, McGlil University — 
2764 w.p.m. 

"It should be part of every academic curriculum. It has given me more 
elllclent study habits." Robert MYRAN, Sir George wriliama Univer- 
sity — 3950 w.p.m. 

The average reading speed of thes* students at th* beginning ol th* 
course waa 256 words per minute. . j 

HOW TO BECOME A DYNAMIC READER iv;!^ 
There is one 34iour session par w**I(.t'You select the week day ot 
your cfiolc* and attend on lhat daylor.B consecutive week*. You must j . ,) 
; devols^^a^our payday to homo ptaelle*. . . '■'■■'^^i'^ièiii^''*^^; 
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The machine 

Continued (ram page 5 

of the Canadian labor movement 
(the best history of it is "La 
Grève de l'amiante", by Pierre- 
Elliott Trudeau). 

The strike eventually took on 
all the appearances of a civil war. 

■The Asbestos strike arose out 
of an industrial dispute between , 
several thousand asbestos miners 
belonging to a Catholic union, and 
the Canadian Johns-Manvllle 
Company, an American-owned 
concern. 

Several months of negotiations 
had failed to produce a new con- 
tract. ' The workers staged a 
walkout, which, by the Labor Re- 
lations Act, was illegal (the act, 
however, could delay strikes for 
up to a year if the government 
wished to implement all its loop- 
holes). 

Shortly after the strike broke 
out, the Duplessis government 
sent a force of about 100 provin- 
cial police into the town to main- 
tain order. 

This action was taken despite 
.opposition of the town council, 
'MKÏïi'ch''féiruiat the presence of the 
police would only aggravate the 
situation. 

However, the strike went on 
without incident for two months, 
when the company suddenly an- 
nounced it . planned to bring in 
, workers from other towns to take 
over thestrikers' jobs. 
~ In reaction to this announce- 
ment, the strikers immediately 
threw up a picket line around the 
plant - an illegal action, as the 
strike was technically against the . 
law itself. 

The workers then blocked all 
roads to the town to prevent the 
strikebreakers from entering. 
This led to a clash with the pro- 
vincial police, who acted with un- 
precedented brutality against the 
strikers and Tired tear gas at 
those who weren't even involved 
in the clash. 

In retaliation, several of the 
policemen were disarmed and 
beaten up and their cars over- 
turned. 

The police called for reinforce- 
ments and the next morning a 
large contingent of men from 
nearby Sherbrooke converged on 
Asbestos armed with rifles and 
tear gas. 

Upon the arrival of theidnfor- 
cements, the police called a' meet- 
ing of the townspeople in front of 
the church and the I^ot Act was 
read. This was an illegal move, 
as the Act is only supposed to 
be read to a crowd ah'eady in a 
stateofriot. 

They then proceeded to inau- 
gurate a week-long reign of ter- , 
ror in the town. Wholesale ar- 
restlAvere^niade.^in^rataii^ 
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on the streets, in church hall, in 
stores and private homes. 

Although there were very few 
cases of resisting arrest, some of 
the strikers were beaten up with 
a violence that shocked newspia- 
permen - and then the real story 
of Asbestos began to make head- 
lines across Catnada^* 

People were' arrested and held 
for forty-eight hours without any 
charge being ; brought against 
them; those arrested were pre- 
vented from seeing their lawyers 
for several days; reporters and 
photographers taking pictures of 
the brutality were themselves 
beaten up. 

The naked brutality the Union 
Nationale sanctioned in Asbestos, 
together with its restrictive la- 
bor legislation, aroused the anta- 



gonism of all sectors of the la- 
bor movement. 

In 1962 Asbestos was almost 
re-enacted by the textile strike 
in Louisvilje, outside Montreal - 
the same pattern of QPP inter- 
vention, police violence, arbitrary 
arrests. 

The three major labor move- 
ments in Quebec formed a coali- 
tion to fight Bill 5 and the res- 
trictive policies the Union Nation- 
ale continued to introduce. 

A breakdown of the Union Na- 
tionalc's electoral support poses 
a paradox: 

In a highly industrialized and* 
urbanized province like Quebec, 
with a steadily growing working 
class and a militant trade union 
movement, a party of unrestrict- 
ed free enterprise, openly colla- 



borating with foreign industrial- 
ists, and partial to farming in- 
terests, was able to obtain the 
support of a majority of voters 
in French-speaking urban areas, 
including a large number o^ work- 
ing class districts. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in 
the fact that the Union Nationale 
under Duplessis, in spite of its 
economic policies, was not just 
another conservative parly. 

It was also a nationalist party, 
and as such emerged in the 1940's 
as the uncompromising champion 
of the French-Canadian point of 
view on several issues. 

These issues arose out of the 
strong opposition of the Quebec 
voter to three different aspects 
of federal government policy from 
1939 onward: J 



- the. decision to commit Cana- 
da to participation in Worid War 
II. 

- the growinn centralization of 
power in the hands of the federal 
government at the expense of the 
provinces - an attitude on the part 
of the Ottawa government towards 
the growth of "Communist acti- 
vities" which many French Cana- 
dians considered to be compla- 
cent and negative. 

In these factors lay the source 
of Duplessis' support, as his 
strength lay in the alliance with 
foreign industrial interests. 

These factors dominate the U- ' 
nion Nationale still. 

In them lie some of the seeds 
.of the current national constitu- 
tion dispute. 



This student 
failed his exams! 




. • .Can you afford to take the same risk? 



400.000 sludants In Quebec and Ihroughoul the world have found tho 
aolutlon to tho biggeil ol all academic problem* . . . Ilmo to letd all 
ol tho prsscilbed texts as well as all ol the additional outside lecom- 
mended material ... 
. EDUCATIONAL BREAKTHROUQH . . . 

A unique discovery which In only 8 short weeks (that may be concurrent 
with your present studies) enables you to read and study 3 times taster 
with bolter retention than you now enloy. 
YOU'RE INVITED ... 

To attend a tree presentation and documentary lilm. This seminar I* 
open to all students and professors who are Inletesled In reading 
fester and better. 
FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN .. . 

• Read all ol th« piatcilbed texts In the first term. 

• Do 3 lime* lha outside reading than you believed , possible with 
better recall. , ' 

• Read 3 lime* faster than yoit do now, having ace*** lo 3 lime* the 
background material In preparation ol exam* and lest*. 

• Read everything you now teed and review II three lime* In the lima 
It now lake* you lo aecomplith It once . . . without eya latlgue. 

• Not only complete your homework, but have plenty ol lima left 
over tor that recreational reading you have been putting elf for 
years. 

COMMENTSTROM SOME OF OUR QUEBEC GRADUATES: 
"Qroalor reading speed and elllclency means a greater amount of 
knowledge snd/or a saving ol time.'' Alton RAOLEY, Agricultural 
Malor, MacDonald College — 1S70 w.p.m. 

"I did not believe II at first either ... I definitely recommend Ihl* 
course to other*." I*n R. RUONIKOFF, Law Student. McGIII Unlveraity 

— 1670 w.p.m. 

"It can open a new world in learning ... it can make lha dilference 
of my entire future." Dan FEWTRELL, Student, Dorval High School — 

2320 w.p.m. , 
"It's a well-planned, complelo coufse; it trained mo not only to road 
Isst, but also to understand and remember a wido range ol subjact 
mattnr." Oavid F. COPELAND, Medical StudonI, McGIII University — 
2764 w.p.m, 

"It should bo cart ol every academic curriculum. II has given mo mora 
elllcloni study habits." Robort MYRAN, Sir George Williems Univer- 
sity — 3950 w.p.m. 

The average reading speed of these students al the beginning of lha 

course wss 2St words per minute. 

HOW TO BECOME A DYNAMIC READER . . . 

There Is one 3-heur session per weok. You soled the week day ol 

your choice and attend on Ihni d,iy lor 8 consecutive weeks. You must 

dévolu one tiour per day lu Menu; pr.TCIico, 



n GUARANTEE" 

Evolyn Wood Reading Dynamics guarantoos to in- 
crease the reading ofllclency ol each student at least 
three times, according to ttie beginning and ending 
tests, or will rotund the entire tuition. This refund is 
conditional upon the student's having altondod all tho 
required classes, accomplished tho required hours 
ol homework and followed Ihe directions ol his 
Instructor. 



; v:^ Attend a^ . 

FREE PRESENTATION, - 

with a documentary film 

MONDAY, October? 
TUESDAY, Octobers 
THURSDAY, OctoberlO 
FRIDAY, October 11 
SATURDAY, October 12 
at 6:00 and 7:30 P.M. 

CONVENTION FLOOR 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HOTEL 



English course* are given in Oueboc City, Ottawa, Montreal and all 

other malor citiea in Canada. OJ% It 

For mora Information, plsiie call D*vt" lw"V I 
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Thcte are over ttS [WRD Inttilulcs in Ihe U.S. and In Canada 

'il 




I MAIL TODAY m,(;,ui).,i 
I Without obligation, please mall me more Information about I 



205 SHERBROOKE STREET W. 
MONTREAL. RQ.TEL.: 844-19-41 



I your course. 
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. There is a news blockage in Mont- 
real. 

That blockage affects not only the 
readers of the English press in this 
city, but serves to prevent the trans- 
mission of vital information from 
Montreal to the rest of Canada! 

There are two ^reasons for this 
news blockage: The Gazette, and The 
Montreal Star. 

The Gazette pursues the most con- 
scious policy of holding back news: 
It frequently refuses to cover events 
it feels should not te., taking place. ' 

The Montreal Sta^çoni^butes to 
the news bloclMgefl^|]Birpugh any 
conscious' policy of distorUbn and om- 
issidn than through incompetence. 

The existence of the news blockage 
is openly admitted by Star and Gazette 
reporters themselves. 

The point vras best made in William 
Weintraub's merciles^iMtire pf The 
Gazette, Why Rockl^tKe^Boat? Wein- 
traub, a former Gazette reporter 
wrote about a newspaper "The Wit- 
ness" in his book, but the disguise is 
so thin that characters were and are . 
still easily recognizable as The Ga- ' 
zette's bosses; In Whv Rock The Boat 
Weintraub refers to the news block- 





unrocked 
boat 



by 
MARK 
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age: 



n^ is a glamorous 



"A newspapei 

person only in proportion to the 
amount of news that he is able to 
withhold from the public; newspaper- 
men really know what is going on, 
but once this knowledge is made 
public it becomes trite. 
"When it came to what was happen- 
ing behind the scenes in Montreal, 



no 'one knew more than Witnessmen, 
and, because of the newspaper's 
fortunate policy, they were allowed 
to keep most of it to themselves. 
This made them fascinating racon- 
teurs, much sought after for con- 
versation." , 
The character of the news that is 
blocked differs in the Star and The 
Gazette. 

The Montreal Star has for severar 
years been blessed with a newspaper- 
man's dream - a publisher who basi- 
cally doesn't give a damn what his 
paper runs so long as it doesn't offend 
God, Queen and Country. Normally, 
this would lead to increased indepen- 
dence for the news staff, and a better 
paper. This is not how it turned out. 

For the journalistic competence of 
the intermediate stratum of The Star's 
management in this peripd would not 
have met the standards of the Outre- 
montrHigh School Rostrum. Men like 
former Editor-in-Chief George Fer- 
guson, Executive Editor Walter 0'- 
. hearn (of Mrs. Mulcahy fame and ca- 
libre), former Managing Editor John 
MUl and "DangUng Diclc" Haviland, 
the City Editor, have battled cease- 
lessly to keep the news columns of 
The' Star dull, predictable, pedestrian 
and as devoid of real content as they 
could get away with. 

The Star has had (apart from a 
hefty list of deadwood) reporters who 
could have produced a vibrant news- 
paper durhig these years, but the 
black -j^ncilSjiOf^toese editors dangl- 
ed heavily^ver^tH^lcopy arid assur- 



ed the continuance of this gentle me- 
diocrity. 

Then there is The Gazette. 
The people who read The Gazette, 
like the people who put it out, tend to 
ignore the wire-service copy that is 
thrown is as a grudging concession to 
the existence of the real world and of- 
ten takes up most of the front page. 
The. important things in The Gazette 
are the summaries of service-club 
speeches and "human interest* .stories 
that pass for local covcrage^vtîfe edi- 
torials on the evils of government 
spending and higher taxes, the predic- 
tions of an upswing in the business 
cycle and detailed reports of the so- 
cial gatherings of the Westmount 
rich. . These insertions are of great 
interest to the directors of Eaton's 
and Simpson's, who ^yarit to make sure, . 
that the columns that keep their ads 
from bumping contain only material 
that mj^^ltheir. standards of accuracy 
and propriety of interpretation. 

At the summit, brooding like a 
gentle father over the prodigal paths 
the world has cljoserutoJollow, sits 
■ President and I^6Usnerl|GHarles H. 
Peters. He is known to his loyal staff 
simply' as "Chicken Chariie". He has 
a vision of what the worid should look 
:like;iandiiLsee^^ 

~l the 

presentation of that ' ivtaiSSMMlilsi pa- 
per. 

Below . hhn sits Edgar Andrew 
Collard, Editor-in-Chief and fore- 
most interpreter of the Peters 
ideology. A painfuUy)'shy';and: reU^ 
ing man, he has rievér'^hanni^';'à 
fly in his daily editorials, and instead 



sits sullenly in his . fourth floor of- 
fice under the shadow of the great- 
est tragedy of his Ufej the turn of 
the century;- ' 

But Mr. CoUafd, who has written 
several books on Canadian tri- 
viana, has no authority beyond the 
power to write his editorials and 
choose which of his friends' Letters 
to the Editor he vnll print today. ; 

The real power on the news-side 
of the paper is John^Meyer,^who rose 
rapidly from being a humble finance - 
reporter to being an even humbler 
Managing Editor., To his reporting 
staff, he is^î;GelatinfJohn:^^H^ 
the ha^h^|jml^|^Hô "perfdrms ' the 
gargantuàn^^ê'of'' rewriting history 
as it happens. Having little inclina- 
tion for subtlety, he is frequently 
seen standing over a reporter's 
shoulder suggesting the proper phra- 
seologies that might be assumed. . 

The other prevailing power, from 
the financial and managerial side, 
is General Manager Harry "The 
Butcher" Larkin, a bullmoose of a 
man who believes the only worth- 
while rëading matter in a news- 
paer is the balance sheet, and that 
4iews should be governed according- 
ly. • 

. These are the men behind the 
news blockage in the English lan- 
guage press. On the basis of the in- 
formation gathered by their opera- 
tions; English Canada forms much 
of its reaction to what is happening 
Jntbis complex province. 
PP^d many of these men have an 
- interest in infltiencing what kind of 
information comes out of Québec... 




• • • 



Continued from page 4 



ering the Empire; Columbia and the U.S. Intelligence 
Network; the Defence-Research Nexus; National Cor- 
porations/Administering the Home Country; and Ins- 
titutional Eipandon. ' 

It is impossible to summarize all chapters in an ' 
artide, but it is worth looking at the way hi which one ' 
group of real estate operators has been able to make 
use of Columbia. 

Let us begin with member of the Board of Trust- 
ees Percy Uris. Uris is chairman of the board of Uris 
Buildings CorporattoD,\;aDd,,.in addition to bdng a 
. tnistee, is chaiinian of CoI^Uà's finance committee. 

Also on the;Bdaifd of Trustees are a director of 
Uris BuUdiiigs Corporation, Adrian Massie, and a long- 
time financial adviser to Uris, Benjamin Buttenweiser, 
partner in the investment firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. 
This company has underwritten every stock and bond 
issue of Uris.Mnce it became a public corporation Ui 
1960. - 

Still another director of Uris Buildings Corpora- 
tion, Courtney Brown, functions as Dean of the Busi- 
ness School (The bushiess school building is named 



E. 



Anoib(^^^^Miâ^.;.with Uris is William 
PetimonfEffiSîbîffîfJ--'" 



Igj^just Co. Irvtag loan- 
ed Uris BuildSi5|]^paiti^^,506i006 on June 13. 
1967 to constructfFûlding o^Waii'Stireet for First 
National Gty Baink, of which Coliîmbia'tnistéè Alan 
Temple is director and vice-president. The site for the 
builcUng was leased from Columbia. 

Reportedly allied with Uris are Columbia's Trea- 
surer, William Bloor, and his brother James Bloor 
(director of Rockland County Bank, controlled by Ir- 
ving Trust. There 4s a long story about real estate ma- 
noeuvres by Uris and by Columbia in Rockland County,' 
too detailed to recount here. Uris owns a 220-acre site 



. on which Columbia had an option but turned down. Co- 
lumbia subsequently acquhred the option to buy a 545- 
acre bract close by.) ■ 

Another ^t real estate project, this time in the 
' Columbia area, is the Piers Area Development plan, ^ 
slated for the region between 12Sth and 135th streets - 
biHarlem. . . : • " 

Who Roles Colombia? says thatjtrithtlUj^de^^ 
ment, not yét approved by th^Ql^^e àtyjjjPJ^ 
condemn and assemble the land and then resell|^im^ 
Columbia University. Courtney Brown, Dean'of IheBu^ 
siness School, is presently raishsg the needéd funds.' 
Hie Universify will confaract with Uris Buildings Corp. 
(of v^ch Brown is a director and stockholder) to 
consfaruct a building with three mWi^ square feet of 
flat industrial space (most sdtabljp tog Bglh-téchnolo- ' 
gy firms) and 800,000 square feet^S^i^^r^ space." 
Above the industriarsèction 270.^^^ddlèin- 
come housing will be built --^lOb OMJ^hàïto iberë- 
served for Columbia faculty. '•^WWWW'n>'*«^. 

A Hariem Black front has been formed to offset 
any advene Harlem reaction such as occurred with 
' the construction of the Columbia gym hi Momin^de, 

Pdric. .■ • .(.i-.-'i'iviii.'' 

When it is kepthi ndnd that 60 per cent of Columb- 
ia's endowment is in real estate, that the university is 
one of the largest real estate holders in New York and 
that the Board of Trustees is in no way accountable to 
the Columbia community for its activities, these wheel- , 
ings and dealings are not without interest. ' '' i ' ' 
Needless to say, the, liberal Cox Commission 
' Report makes no attempt to discuss this real estate 
nexus, itself only part of the powerful Columbia Esta- 
blishment. 

Because it does not deal with such basic questions, 
the Cox Commission is a superficial document (al- 
though this does not necessarily impugn the sincerity 
and int^fy of its authors, who presumably assume 
it wotild be fruitless to meddle with the basic power- . 
structure, to which, indeed, they belong). 



Jhie.Cox Commission goes a long way in approving 
ErSciêépt^o'f? "participatory democracy" hi some 
university activities, including curriculum. 

But Columbia radicals have left "participatory 
democracy" far bdiind. 

As SDS's Columbia Statement, puts it: 
"We maintain that Columbia cannot of itself be- 
come a dempcraticjDstitution, while capitalism as a 
whole remài^ni^t What some people call local 
control, or participatory democracy, does not - we 
have found from experience in the civil ri^ts move- 
ment - advance the cause of freedom. For the conduct 
of local institutions depends on the operation of the 
entire market system... Control of Uie University' b 
exercised not through faculty , coundls^r^dent 
unions, but throu^ the mode of praduciioD In sodi^^- 
Uuvugh capitalism... We beUeve"^ that a^tiiing; less 
than a socialist struggle is'doomed to Ml. In a sense, 
the whole society must be won liefore we can win the 
part." 

But no one should underestimate Uie effectiveness 
of the Cox (commission Report. 

As a liberal document, it offers many studeiitsj ^ 
that tb(^^^^K;at their present level of sodal coin-'" 
sdoùsnëssT^S^'â^ce'to participate in Uie internal 
affahrs of Uie university. 

Unless the Board of Trustees and the Adminis- 
tration dedde - as in Uie past - that it isn't worth the 
time and tiouble to bother co-opting Uie students, it 
>^^is quite likely that Uie spirit of Uie Cox Commission 
Report vrill bring at least a temporai^j^^to Co- 
lumbia. '•^^s'ïjSw^' 

After all, if you're a big real estate wheeler and 
dealer, what better than to occupy Uie time of over- 
energetic students and junior faculty than by letting 
Uiem fool around wlUi curriculum and dormitory 
housing and cafeteria swindles. 

It's ahnost as effective a way of keeping the na- 
tives quiet as panty-raids and Friday night fraternity 
orgies. - 
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Apathy greets proposal 
for SGWU government 



v,r^^7jr.t57f-i v- Dally photo by MORRiËALTMËJO 

kCTA 102: Unidentified flying object hovers above dumb- 
pruck witnesses at Activities Night. The object fleW about 
pHe Currie GymifbWa' few seconds before crashing through 
à window and zapping into outer space. The crowd went 

wild. Other attractions were also featured^, 

- ■• 'ma""' 



Reaction to the proposal to 
create a Senate of '54 members, 
II of them students, at Sir Geor-, 
ge Williams University, '.varied 
from "meaningless to "hopeful" 
to conspicuous silence. 

"Students don't -give a damn" 
said " Executive Vice-Presidént 
Manny Kalles.. 

One c"oundl^,meriiber::ktenhed 
this vyea^lstudrats^tlie' most 
apatheticfiipvearsVir^ in 
referring 'to' the proposals, stat- 
ed that it wai "a proposal, not 
THE proijosal". 

A decision concerning the 
Senate will be reached rinallyin 
January, after various university 
bodies have submitted their own 
proposals. The Joint Committee 
on University Affairs, composed 
of four of the top people from the 
administration, faculty. and 
student body, will make the Tmal 
recommendation, and acceptance 
of its report by the Administra- 
tion is virtually assured. 

Terming the proposals "half 
decent now", Kalles guessed 
that the eventual Senate will be 
comprised of around one quarter 
students, with administration 
and faculty sharing the remain- 
ing positions. He ruled out a pos- 
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FOR SALE 




CJ.C. LAD COAT SALE: proceeds v ttr 
Scholarihio fund. Your luocnrt it needed.i 
DaiivlZ-Z.mainlabby.OltoMjass. ; 

LAS COATS' now ion ul«:' Room 129, Mc- 
Intyrc . BIdg. All - tlm . avsilabi* including 
lad i«i coats. Open 8:30 am • 4:30 pen. 

FRATERNITIES - Local lirm invilei calls 
lor pint, insignia and tpcrtwear, Samolet. 
avallaWf^^Wt /_£yt>, (xcclltn}^. lenricc^^Call 



FIRST YEAR Eniiincerlngl,l>ookt: brand 
n«w Graphics - Levcns Calculus - Tho- 
mas SIO. Phon« 933-3998. Mike. 

STEREO TAPE . RECORDER. ocellent 
condition. TV 23". .dresting table. colle«- 
tablc, lurniturt and houMhold electrical ap- 
pliaii 

, RECÔRD'^PUtBËf BHtisHTrna^ 
3 'spMd^^AutO:f«cord 'changer.' Ud unhooks 
to beëôm* stereo speaker. Separate voliime 
- controls'." Excellent Cond. $40. or best 'oiler J, . 
Bin. alter?. 3344I29.' 

UM HONDA 65 cycle lor sale. Excellent 
condition. 2000 miles. Muit sell '— call Alan, 
evenings. 84S47U. ' < - o, j . , - 

actual' Uq TESTS HAVE ^ONFIRMEO* 
FT: C.I.C; lab coats have 23%^lewer holes. ' 
Get yours, today. Main k>bby,;;otto,Maass. 

BEAUhhiLlbMk or'disptay^'asSTi^ 
Best olltr.';Hand mad* ol wMtreakand ma- ' 
hogany/on .view at main lloor ol Stvident Cen- 
tfe • see Frank Costl. BulMin^ Manager.' ■ "-'I :> 

SKI EQUPMiÈNT:- fHart Holiday^ metal skis 
<(205 ems.).'2. year<,»'Riek«r.clip'.boots,-j,lt 
year. Exe*llentinn«Wn3^CalKStc ' 
488-7838 (eves.) 3flW9!9W(P:«.>>rWv 



STUDENT WANTED TO SHARE 
others 8 room aparlmeni 15 minutes Walk? 
Irom McGill. Own room. $10. wk. 2SM93fijj^' 

f :': SrilOENTAWANTED to live In prlwKS] 
dlpuitwMkland babysitting ' 
'oomniblard. Tmr distrl 



■' CHORAL . SOCIETY I. II Interested and en- 

_____ thusiastic come (re) discover us S pm. Tues- 

w,,. ,^«^^J^^^^i!Érà^^ Oct. 




Y ou NO ; > GENTUMAN (21). .-lEurapef n.. 
wants to share spltndk) 4H (20th'' lloor) 'In 
the "Belle Rive Acres" with EmtMsh , 
ipeaklng student or young prolesslonsl. Uwn' 
l>edroom and bathroom: also park, marina. 
Olympic indoor pool, sauna, etc. very quiet. 
Asking SS5. monthly. Sole possible disad- 
vantage: 25 min Irom downtown with metro- 
- bus. For inlormation: 688^1. 

ONE OR TWO MALES wanted, to share with 
one other, ineipensive apartmenL alter 5. 
844-5129. 

CtRL WANTED to share 34 room lurnished 
apartmenL Central location, fwimming pool, 
sauna. Call 2S8-ISOS aller 6 p.m.< 

_ ;.----=tl<;-.;J.;iHrj?H.-,«'. --. r . ' • ^ 

IHODERNVHIOH' RISE. palatial *M room apt, 
iMthtgariiie: :DO.oa 84S^>480 or see Supt. 
f3(33Ouraaier.Apt,401. . , . 

- :-rr-;)-?-^f.f .'f . -, . , ... - 1.^. .,-v... • 

TO SHARE 3K room apartment, with 3rd 
year - Psych, student. Own . bedroom, ' 

. lurnished,. $35. month. Call 844-9061. anyti- 

,me. - 



C0NFIDENTIAL?5T0 : URRY, I sure got 
stumped at Ffinhman Reception. Please call 
lheH.Jjy^n»(pper. " 

AUSA'î^^Belûm' soonest. A bad workman 
always blames his tool, 

,WHO-S , AFRAID OF REDPATH UBRARYir 
ËSbMMiiiwi* Tuesday, Oct. 15 - II, 1 or 3 
^lMSoéfi)132) Wednesday. Oct. IS ~ It 1 
(MoysaHall)3(l2I9) 



POEM TO USA. AUSA t HERBIE: There 
was a young lady called Lisa. Who. had a 
Iriend also A - Lisa - Did naughtily write / 

And did thorcby cicile / Herbie - the Awl 

r.imp.int ,Tnd p,c/;cr. Hcfm.in, 

CONFIDENTI/M TO KARIN; All Is lost. 
Plan to lnlluence,lrat 'policies Irom bedroom ' 
' destroyed. Relurn'at once to CCH.S, A.H, 



RIDES 

RIOÈ WANTED TO BOST()N and back lor 
Thanksgiving. Willing share eipenses. Call 
Sally Weinrich.935-8S2X 

. RIDE FOR ONE TO TORONTO Thanksgiving 
".Frklay pm. and/or..relurn Tuesday pm. Wit! 



J-1/2 ROOMS close to McGil(: 
$70 per month. Phone 84SO407, 



Unlurnlshed, 



Shan 



. FEMAU/i;8IU0Eigt^ 



. on)3available.Oct. 
£Ml;l2«^prMleRes, 



; SUBLET "4Vi°.'roain apartmenL'' 15 minutes 
J walk Irom campus. October rent Iree, Catl> 
' dayi392-592I;evenlngs489493I, 



LOST 



CONTINENTAL BED - $2DA). annchair - 
$5.00, McGIII jacket - $10.00, ' All In e«e«l- 
lentcondltioa Call 861-1273. ■ • • ■ 

ELECTRK OMTAR - Aria hollow-body with 
- two pick-ups. double cutaway: excellent con- 
ditlon. For you a special, $119.95. . 481-4618. 

t3 RENAULT Gordini. Radio, winter tires, 

Sod condition, very ineipensive. must sell. - 
II Marcus- 844 ■()45é. 

im JAWA ITS ce. motorcycle. 2X0 miles. 
Excellent condition ■ must sell - any reason- 
able oiler will be considered. Evenings: 
73B-25B6. 

UMBRELLAS, all types, top quality at student 
rates. Call 737-40». Alter& 



( SPANISH m BOOKS lor sale. Kcisonaole 
prtcev Call Madeline at 735'31Sl.alter & 

YAMAHA 2S0 YDSS. 1968. Excellent mental 

and physiMi condition. Slock .including -ô- 
port cylindcfi Corrier, witti* backrest- 
Flashers 5M57B94S4^ , 

VW-64, now tires, new clutch, radio, gas 
heater, $700. Phone 4S6-8376.S-lIpm. 



A PAIR , OF GLASSES with case at 1229 
Isttniay^Pieasa kindly inlorm Ho. Rm 
KMOlWnHall, 842-0879. 

'■ ^-■TÀtf.JS^aBCEUiWEOUSma'tft-'^C^ 

AFRICAN ' STUDENTS' ASSOOATION RE- 
FORHEOI All Alrican students urged to 
join. Non-Alrican students most welcome,. 
See us af^jilYHIn Wight. 

BlACKOUTrfON 'TEPt Smokers are rushing 
by thcmsehres.' No assistance Irom beer or 
Itatsneeded.lnsympathy - HarryH.Ash. - 

JOHNI 1 saw Pamela last night at Les 
Concerts Universitaires with someone elsel 
S great concerts - 7.50 and 10 00. Ties unne- 
cessary but clean levis pleaserNeit con- 
cert — October 22 with Decker, Alarie and 
The Montreal Symphony. Union Box Ollice or 
Place des Arts -842 21 12. 

NHArS COINO ON IN BlAFRAf: Chris 
Otumba and Larry Nwakwesl (Montreal Bia- 
Iran Association) Friday, Oct, II. I :p.m. 
L<ocock26. » •• J 

, TAU - EPSILON -PHI FRATERNITY RUSHING 
SMOKERS - Thur. -f Fri.. Oct. Id and Uth. 
1 - 9 p.m. 525 Prince Arthur. (843-5764) All 
welcome! 



WANTED THANKSOIVINO WEEKEND to To- 
ronto. Leaving Friday to Toronto and/or 
Wmlsor. one or both ways. Evenings; 34^" 

RIDE NEEDED JO BOSTON or Nashua this 
weekMd^tWUI-lhaftiupenses. Call Lome. 
875-atBiS!f4jBe>;«iwnlngs.-522 I045. 

PASSENGERS WANTED, Irom St. Eustache, 
Laval West. Ste, Dorothie area to Mc(»ll, 5 
days. Call Nadine alter 7 p.m. 473-9266. 



TUTORING 



'^^THCciCREAT^i FRENCHMAN Irom Paris Is 
j>h«rtSto?alvt^Frtoch>'Jassons to pretty coed 
î^WASPs.iSrf.'ywi'esnnot translate into French 
' phone Ctiarles; 288-1968. V . 

TUTORINQ AVAIUBU: In ' any lint year, 
. : n»tll ' coursa : or.. Calculus . 21 4 Irom lourth 
>li:yar .math student. : Rile to be discussed. 

Contact JellreyLubin at932-64S6. 



MATHi Senior Science student available 
lor calculus, linear algebra, and all lower ' 
ear courses. Call Gllkis: 737-1307 or 737- 
.433." 



SANSKRIT: Classes availaba - lor Beginne'rs 
in Sanskrit Contact Prol,' Slevenson.:Faculty 
ol Divinity. ■ ', ; -V '," ' ;., . .•f--.'7-,n'^;:i':-".. 

WANnO 



2 SEXY BOYS need sexy girls with apartmenL 
-:'car, money, and lusL Contact: Albert, 843- 
■ ^108: Stephan. 842-5576. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA - not oWer 
than 1965 - must be in good condition. .Con- 
tact Dinah 256-5114: behween 7-9 pm. ' 



by ROBERT MILLER 

sible Student majority, stating 
that if the university was run by 
the students, "it would go to hell 
in six months. The aim is for 
gradual assumption of an influ- 
encing voice-over a period of 
years, so that the powcrlessness 
felt by students will be eliminat- 
ed. That alone won't solve any- 
thing, but the university will have 
the necessary channels of com- 
• munication open." 

He fhids 'the' administration 
accessible. "I'm more disiliusibiiv, 
ed by the council, by the people' 
elected and those doing the cie<:t- 
ing than I am about the facul^ or 
the administration." . •' 

While pessimistic about the 
current electorate's willingness 
to change, he cited several excit- 
ing groups - among them, a 
Department of Education which is 
being created will deal with 
course content and a number of 
experimental projects. 

From the opposite side of the 
void of apathy came negative 
comments from Murray Smith, 
chairman of Commfru, an acti- 
vist body at Sir George, who call- 
ed the, proposals "worse than a 
seU-out." 

Another position was articulat- 
ed by Max Ross, a sociology 
student, who stated that the report 
was "completely irrelevant". 
He found encouraging last year's 

K>Iiticization of West Indian and 
egrq students; and the conti- 



nuance of Sir Goerge's Interna- 
tionalists. He compared the strict 
discipline of this Maist group to 
the lack of commitment in 
Commfru. 

"We want change but we don't 
l(now how to get it" is the gener- 
al attitude here. To change the 
system in the university, attack- 
ing the facilities shortage, the 
professors, the course content, 
thé very structure of the univer- 
sity - who's in the Senate, Board 
4i;;of ,Govemors, Councils - are not 
•i!^lhe levels to do it. The change 
' must be effected in the very na- 
ture of the capitalist society. 
The fpult doesn't lie with the 
University because, for example, 
there is no wajTithat^the education 
of a commèrœ" student.' who is 
being conditioned to join a busi- 
ness corporation, can be changed 
from what it is. 

The fundamental premise of 
our society is money. The legiti- 
mization of the capitalist society 
is the pre-university education 
institution which is about ten 
limes more repressive than any 
other institution, excepting the 
•penal system, 

"The 'how" question of educa- 
tion is important, but it is the 
'why' - the question being asked 
concerning the motives of the 
educational structure-that is vital. 
The meaning of not only the uni- 
versity but the entire society is 
atstake," . 



SAVE 50% 

.and be 100% informed 



CanMa'sunlnlng'Industry contlniies to grow 
at a hiectic rate and outpaces all other Indus- - 
trial groups. The future calls for accelerated 
expansion. 

By l<nowing the facts, and they appear each 
Thursday in The Norlhern,^Miner, you can 
keep abreast of the mining inBdstlry and what 
it means to Canada. Read all the news of 
all the mines, — ail the metals. 

A special $5.00 per year subscription rate 
(regular price $10.00 per year) Is offered to 
University students. 

Take advantage of this special student offer. 

Complete the coupon below and mail it today 
or write for a specimen copy. 



Canada's National Mining Newspaper 
77 RIVER STREET — TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 



Pleasi>jjMndi|^«:;^one year's lubscriptlon to T 
NorthemfMjqwI^the spedar student subscripti( 
rote of SS ltXHliiBem ittance enclosed. 
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'At the present moment the struggle between thi oppressed 
and the oppressors is boMering on total racial war. " 



Notes on thé black man 
in the New World 



THEY want us for their slaves, and 
think nothing of murdering us in ord- 
er to subject us to that wretched con- 
dition - therefore, if there^s|an..attenipt 
made by us, Idll or be?iiiied!R^Jt is no 
more harm for you to kill a inan who is 
trying to kili you than it is for you to take 
a drink of water when tliinty." 
H. Rap Brown?: 
StokdyCiuiniciiael? 

No, that wias'vnittcn in 1829, by a young 
black militant named David Walker.' White ' 
men have created a'iahtasy the myth of 
blâck'mc» passive and dornuuit uiitU sud- 
denly awakened by the Civil Rights move- 
ment of the sixties. 

The black liberation movement is not 
an event, it is an historical process. Black 
men in America have been rebelling against 
their oppressed condition ^nce 1619, when 
they first werè'enslavëd and brought from 
Africa. I ' 

1808: under the leadenkip of Gabriel 
■Presser and Jack Bowler, black slaves at- 
tached Richmond, Virginia. Thirty were 
executed. 

1831: Large scale black insuiiection in 
South-hampton County, Virginia led by Nat ' 
Turner. Sixty whites and 100 blacks died. 
Twenty slaves were subsequently hanged. 

1834: Joseph Clinque led a revolt on the 
sbve ship Amistad. The crew and captain 
were killed ; Of ty-four slaves were freed. 
. 1866: Outbursts, of "r acejriot»" across 
the country. l(HlSj|p ■ 

191&-17: Black revolts in Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Nebraska, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

And the list continues: 

In the late nineteenth coituiy at the same 
thne that Booker T. Washington was preach- 
ing his Uncle Tom philosophy (the Let's 
Find Out How to Mate Whiteyjtippy^book, 
made easy to read for Uîitâate black men), 
outspoken critic W.E. DuBob was founding 
the Niagara Movement, a militant "black 
power" group. 

, " ' 'Ej the 1920's Marcus Garvey led his 



black nationalist movement to a peak of sev- 
en million members, the first organization 
to involve masses of black people. He de- 
manded complete separation of black men 
from white; in his church presided a black 
God, black Jesus, and blackangels. ,„ 

In 1955, 'in the Montogmery, Alabama 
bus boycott, southern blacks began to take 
mass action. 

1960: The founding of SNCC (Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee), 
and the first sit-ins, sit-downs, demons- 
trations and marches. 

But the March on Washington of 1963 
marked the end of the Civil Rights era, 
and gave birth to a new phenomenon: the 
Black Power Movement. In 1966, SNCC 
voted to exclude whites from positions of 
leadership or policy making. And the Black 
Panther Party for Self-Defence was found- 
ed in California, f 

TEXTBOOKS for both black and white 
American schools praise the achiev- 
ments of Booker T. Washington, the 
oidy black man (besides Martin Luther King) 
to get more than a mention in history. 
His advice to black Americans was simple: 
"Don't rock the boat" or "Let's do our 
own thing and not worry about being the 
social equals of white men". 

Washington is regarded by today's young 
militants as Uncle Toin Supreme. Du Bois 
forcefully attacked Washington's philosophy: 
"We refuse to allow the impression to re- 
main that the Negro-American assents to 
inferiority, is submissive under oppres- 
sion, and apologetic before insults. Throu^ 
helplessness we may submit, butithe^vàtee 
of ten million Americans must n^Mc^e 
to anail 'the .ears of their, fdlov^^ljpng 
as ^ériâ".is^unjiist." (Craimtthe': Decla- 
ration of Principles of the Niapra move- 
ment.) ' • 

Why is this not recorded in the aimais 
of Ainerican history? Why is Washington the 
only Negro that black and white children 
read about? 




The slave rebellion, led by Joseph Cinque, aboard the Amistad, 
off the Cuban coast, July, 1839. 



THE- CONGRESS OF BLACK WRITERS WHICH BEGINS 
today in the University Centre should be the most im- 
portant cram course ever offered at McGIII. 

"Here", explains the prospectus of the Congress, 
"for the first time in Canada, an attempt will be made to 
recall, in a series of popular lectures by black scholars, 
artists and politicians, a history which we have been taught 
to forget: the history of the black man's own response 
(in thought and in action) to the conditions of his existence 
in the New WorldJI^short, the history of the black liber- 
ation struggle, from its origins In slavery to the pre- 
sent day." '^é^^^aSS^^^^-' 

Earlier this week, three of the CongresPorpnlzers,, 
Keith Byrne, Rosie Douglas, and Elder Thébaud discussed 
with the Review the goals of the Congress and the pers- 
pective in which it is being held, ^ji^gpt... 

Keith Byrne, a na{ivëf8|ISUyanaWy^^ in Scien- 

ce at McGill and a mem&^ISthe executive of the West 
Indian Society. 

Rosie Douglas, born in Dominica, is studying gra- 
duate Political Science at McGill. ' . 

Elder Thébaud, a native of Haiti, is a postgraduate 
student in psychiatry at McGill. He and Rosie Douglas are 
co-chairmen of the Congress. 



Black Writirs^Corigress; 

The orgatilzèrs iâVk.,, 



subjected to, how we find ourselves in 
the position that we are in today, and 
how can we now organize ourselves to 
meet this problem held on. In others 
words, what perspectives can we see 
for the future. . 
No associatibrisiwèreijnvolved in the 



The Revtew: Could you tell ut some- 
thing of the alms of the Congress, what 
you hope to achieve? 

Keith Byrne: At the present moment, 
the struggle between the oppressed and 
the oppressors is bordering on total 

racial war. Black people are becoming , - 

.really fed up with being pushed about early states -^R^WM^^ 
and it is necessary now, especially with ~ "' ' 

what has been happening in the States - 
spontaneous outbursts of violence - to 
take some sort of perspective as to 
where we go, what the problem really 
is, who we are, where we come froi 
and where we are going. -This is the piu^ 
pose: to trace the whole history of black 
literature. That is why the program is 
called. "The dynamics- of black libera- 
tion". . - 

The conference in it self is an analy- 
sis, a diagnosis — for instance you have 
cancer: In order to find the cure for 
cancer, you must first find the cause of 
cancer. This conference is designed, 
and the purpose of it really is. to ana- 
lyze the problem, to diagnose the prob- 
lem, to find the cause of the problem, 
and then to cure it. . 

The Review: Can you tell us some: 
thing about the people, or groups, who 
are organizing the congress? 

Rosie Douglas: Well, originally, we 
started with a group of people who were 
interested in trying to organize a con- 
ference which would bring to light the 
very crucial problems which the black 
community in Montreal and those all 



dividual Interèst. Bùt^ijjethlnglhap- 
pened which probably will sfafvâ|out'as 
the landmark of this Congress. InUhatf 
for the first time we were able to brihg 
together English — and French-speak- 
ing.black people to unite and join this 
j^ry serious effort. This I think will 
bV thè primary achievement of the 
Congress, not to mention the fact that 
there were brothers and sisters from 
Africa, Canada, the United States. La- 
tin America, and the Caribbean, 

The Review: Do you see a rela- 
tion between the struggle for black 
liberation and the student movement, 
the Idea that students, white and black, 
in North America and in worid univer- 
sity campuses are oppressed in a cer- 
tain fashion. Do you think there can be, 
as the Panthers have said In their ma- 
nifesto^ a; principled coalition between 
the oppressed blacks and the oppressed 
whites, or do you think that students 
are an oppressed class, at all? 

Keith Byrne: This is a very tricky 
question, the participation of white 
students in black liberation. Or course, 
they are;in-some way related. But I 
do not think you can comparé them be- 
cause they are two separate issues. 



over the.yyô Hd^a re fàcIng. These.people Stùdeh and student movements did 

developed^a^certain interest realizing not at any time experience the type of 

that in effect the brunt of the struggle decerebration and deculturation. dehu- 

was really being waged by our brothers manization, that black people have en- 

the United States and all over the countered or experienced; so in this 



m 



world. We, as part of thi^truggjej^e^t^^jjr^ l think that one has to draw 
over the years that altl^|^|^^^^^ery clear lines as to what you meant 
part of the entire thlrigi?maybéf.therè":??birt(ïàt::.-\-.-v. ïy.> - • .-. h.ys-^x<^^v^\ 
was a need to go back to the roots of The Review: I think one of theldeas 
the problem, to find out wherrtMRrpb;/ < WU^jtrt.'tM^^ 
lem really started. «^at-vy^-W^^ 
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■ . . 'the shrine of What Shou/d Be 

A SEilEGTION OF BLACK POETRY: 



rr 



MINERAI NOIR 

René Oépestre 

Quand la sueur de l'indien se trouva brusquement 

tarie par le soleil 
quand la frénésie de l'or draina au marché la dernière 

goutte de sang indien . 
de sorte qu'il ne resta plus lin seul indien 

aux alentours des mines d'or 
On se tourna vers le fleuve musculaire de l'Afrique 

pour assurer la relève du désespoir 
alors commença la ruée vers l'inépuisable trésorerie 

de la chair noire 
alors commença la bousculade échevelée vers le 

rayonnant midi du corps noir 
et toute la terre retentit du vacarme des pioches 

dans l'épaisseur du minerai noir 
ot tout juste si des chimistes ne pensèrent aux 
moyens d'obtenir quelque alliage précieux 
avec le métal noir 
tout juste si des dames ne rêvèrent d'une batterie . - 
de cuisine en nègre du Sénégal d'un service 
à tfié en massif négrillon des Antilles 
tout juste si quelque audacieux curé ne promit à sa 

paroisse 
une cloche coulée 

dans la sonorité du sang noir 
ou si quelque yaillant capitaine 
ne tailla son épéé 
dans l'ébène minéral 
ou encore si un brave Père Noël 

ne songea à des petits soldats 
• de plomb noir 

pour sa visite annuelle. 
Toute la terre retentit de la secousse des foreuses 
'dans lès entraînés de ma race dans 

le gisement musculaire de l'homme noir. 
Voilà de nombreux sièclçs • . . 

que dure l'extraction 

des merveilles de cette race. 
Oh couches métalliques de mon peuple. ' ! , 
mineraMnépuisable^e^sée hùniaine .^^^ 
combien dé pirates ont exploré de lèiirs armes 
les profondeurs obscures de ta chair 
combien de flibustiers se sont frayé leur chemin 
à travers la riche végétation de 
j^cjirtés de tons corps . 
[icha|ft tes ariiiées de tiges mortes 
■^JdiS f jaques de larmes 



comme une terre en labours 
peuple défriché pour l'enrichissement des grandes foires du 
monde. 

Mûris ton grisou dans le secret de ta nuit corporelle, 
nul n'osera plus couler descanons ' 
et des pièces d'or dans le noir métal de ta colère en crues! 



SHRINE TO WHAT SOUID BE 



MariEyant 

Come . . . have do-with dillying *' / . 

Let us sing a song of nobility 

an ode to Righteousness 

Let the children bring branches of 

Trust and the women 

their Dreams (no seconds nor shattered 

ones please) . 

And the old men their constancy 

and iet,Hope and Faith and 

Charity'draw near (piously please) 

while we lay this wreath 

of empty hearts and withered 

on the shrine to 

WhatStiould Be... 

Quick . ^ . stand at attention' 

ignorethe dirge \ : 

thelnslsterit crescendo 

of tears 

falling steadily as -, ,^ ; 

a soft sad black rain 
from 

...What Is 
onto the shrine 
of 

... What Should Be 



YOU ARE INVOLVED 

Martin Corjon 

Thit I have learnt: 

tcMiayaspeck 

to<niorrowahero 

herbormontter 

youareconiumedl 

UkeaJIg 

shakes the loom. 

Ukeaweb 

Is spun the pattern 

all ara Involved! 

allareconsumedl 



WHERE HAVE YOU 
GONE? 

Mari Evans 

where have you gone... 

with your confident 
walk ...with 
'your crooked smile.. 



why did you leave 
me 

when you tookyour 

laughter 

and departed - 

Are you aware that 

with you 

went the sun 

all light 

and what few stars 
•there were...? 

where have you gone' 
with your confident 
walk your 
crooked smile the 
- rent money 
in one pocket and 
my heart 
in 

another... ■ 




AWARD 

Ray Durent 



A GoM Wofch /a Ih* FBI 
Man who fiat fo/Zowtd 
' mi for 35 i*an . 



Well, old spy ' 
looks like I 

led you down some pretty blind alleys, 
took you on several trips to Mexico, 
fishingin the high Sierras, 
jazz at the Philharmonic. 
You've watched me all your life. 
I've clothed your wife, 
put your two sons through college. 
What good has it done? 
the sun keeps rising every morning, 
ever see me buy arvAKist ant ^^resident? 
or close a school??^Slj^r^ 

or lend money to Truli'loS^nv^-v' 
ever catch me rigging airplane p^ces? 
I bought some after-hours whiskey in LA. 
buttheChief gothis pay. 
I ain't killed ho Koreans T: 
or fourteen-year-old boys in Mississippi; 
neither did I bomb Guatemala, . 
or lend guns to shoot Algerians. 
I admit I took a Neero child 
to a white rest room in Texas, 
but she was my daughter, only three, 
who had to pee. 



t. ,1 '.«.ce- 
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"You've had all sorts of white liherals, and at this present 
moment, itisdifficultforthe black people to really trust them. . . 



Cofitlnuad from pace 2 

those who are acting at Columbia 
for Instance, Is that, granted any 
ppresslon that there might be in 
the universities is of à different 
order from the oppression of 
biaci(s; nevertheless, they are re* 
lateà in that they're both part of 
an imperialist and racist society, 
which creates center for training 
whites students to participate in a 
society that treats blaclts the way 
it does. Do you consider that an 
alliance in this -sense is important? 

Rosie Douglas: At this particu- 
lar point. I think it is absolutely 
necessary despite the similarities 
which obviously exist between the 
two^ different groups, for whites to 
•gajjzèjjtthemselves and work on 
îël^level while blacks work on 
theirs. We might be working to- 
wards a similar goal, but the time 
for a coalition - I don't think we 
ave arrived at that stage yet. The 
SNCC started in that way. with the 
white;; students participating in vot- 
erîregfstfatibn. And many of them 
made a valuable contribution. 

Poussaint will probably be deal- 
ing with that in his talk. He drew . 
' a. pretty clear line on this particu- 
lar point when h^ said that the 
years of slavery and the years or 



the struggle have formed or creat- 
ed a certain atmosphere or envi- 
ronment in which it iS: almost im- 
possible for a white man to really 
understand the problems of a black 
man. And working together is al- 
most meaningless - there is no 
respect. 

Elder Thébaudj| Distrust between 
the two commùmtiés is too' deep. 
Some white people think that there 
is good rason to support, for exam- 
ple, black power, because to have 
a white teacher teaching black 
children is a kind of psychological 
traumawthat;;^t^^il|j^ at 
this mdmeht^^'TP^eems^^ is 
better if white and black people 
work separately and if white people 
try to educate their own community. 
And here I'm not speaking about 
separatism as such. 

The Review: VVhat about a coa- 
lltibn like the Peace and Freedom 
Party In CaHfomla? 

Keith Bvrne;^ltiJs4veryj^lffic uit| 




for black people'- now^toTlolnfa' 
random such white liberals. 
- You've had all sorts of white 
liberals, and at this present mo- 
ment, it is difficult lor black people 
to really trust them, except to say 
"Welli loo1<.iLwellwoWithatiyoui^ 



Keith Byrne 



Hnteresteltirwe'Hnow that you feel 
liberal, we know that you under- 
stand the problem." But our prob- 
lems are the problems of self- 
respect. How can we respect our- 
selves -if we just sit down arid' let 
leiiLWhitè^litwrals :iell us: Well 



this is . the way you must go. that 
is the way you must go. And blacks 
just remain like puppets for time 
immemorial. Black people must 
organize themselves, andj^that^is 
what is happening with th'e^Peace 
and Freedom Party and the Black 
Panthers. The Black Panthers re- 
main a black organization. 

But whites and blacks have to 
get together at some point or else 
Karl l\/larx wasted his time. It has 
to happen because otherwise the 
class struggle will become abstract. 
But at the present moment we have 
much more work than you. 

Rosie Douglas: In a recent ar- 
ticle. C.LR. James delineated that 
particular problem. He even car- 
ried it further, saying that, in ef- 
fect, the black liberation struggle 
is in the vanguard, and has awake- 
ned America to the reality of the 
racist nature of American society. 
We are the ones who are carrying 
the brunt of the battle. It is the 
re-avtlakehing started by the blacks 
which allowed the white left to re- 
vive and[breatha new hope again. 

The Review: Elder, would -you 
care to expand on what Rosie said 
atMut the significance of both 
French and English speaking people 
taking part in the Congress? 

" Elder Thébaud?''^^bord. je di- 
rais/que je Québec est une provin- 
ce T}ilingue, mais ceci n'est que 
■sribhdaire. En fait, ce qu'il y a 
d'important, c'est que des noirs de 
tangues différentes se soient ren- 
dus compte qu'ils ont une commu- 
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nauté d'intérêt^ 

jetis à l'esclava^ 
çon que leurs fr{ 
glaise, ou bien !([ 
sil. qui parlent 
ont réalisé enfin f 
de libération noi 
nationalisé. 

The Review: 
becois draw an| 
the situation of 
and that of Fre| 
becois. Do you 
Is valid, and if 
issibility of col 
tween Québécois r 

Elder Thébauc| 
aiment s'appè 
Canada, mais -I 
marquer quë del 
humaines, la raq 
plus humiliée, 
bord organiser 
été divisé par 
Cette collaboratl 
et blancs oppril 
fait souhaitable.f 
que ce n'est pasj 
ment. 

The Review: 
what you hope 
people and white] 
from this congres 

Rosie DouglasT 
safeguard, and 
mention it here, 
four dollars and 
1er for^lustjpnel 





Notes... 
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This is what black intellectuals m^jqrKàdbû^l^ 
al oppression". White America has déHnedbladfAnie- ? 
ricans and decided their history. And since before the 
Civil War, it has tried to force on them white values 
and culture. 

For blacks, assimilation into white culture neces- 
sarily means self-rejection. Malcolm X describes this 
vividly: 

"The congolene (hair straightcner) just felt warm 
when Shorty started combing it in. But then my head 
caught fire. 

"I gritted my .teeth^and tried to puU the sides of 
the kitchen table togeu%Tbe comb felt as if it was 
raking my sWn off. iClwUedito the wasb^badnv,! 
was cursing Shorty vHUf'evéïy name I ôoidiîftmnk 
of when he got the spray going and started soap- 
lathering my head. 



"He lathoed and S|MayHrinsed, lathoed and spiay- 
rinsed, maybe toi or twehre times, eadi time 
gradually dosing.ttae hot water. faucet, with the rinse 
- cold, and that hdped some... 

_ irai^flRt really big step toward degra- 
dation; when I endured all that pain, literally burn- 
ing my flesh, to have it look like a white man's hair. 
I had joined the multitude of Negro men and women 
in America who are so brainwashediinfoj^elleving 
the black people are inferior - and wIiHe people su- 
' even violate and mutilate their 
^^itb try to look "pretty" by white 
standards. !ltiSgAw bbiography of Malcolm X). ' 

Blacks in America first became aware of their 
right to their own culture and the necessity of 
"defining themselves" during the Garvey move- 
ment. Out of that came the cultural naUonalism 
which flowered in the "Harlem Renaissance." l.angs- 
ton Hughes, Ama Bontemps, Jean Toomer, Zora 
Neale Huiston, and others WTOte with pride in black- 
ness.. . --:^^^-^:Jiy^i^-^rV^:-^^^ 

But Malcolm X was the first to tell black Americans 
that essential to their liberation was the "... regogni- 
tion of those things uniquely ours which separate us 





.i.J.'n-tv'i..'». 



from the lAite man." Blade men have been taught 
to tUhk of themsdves as man^nal men, existing 
in twojcidtura] 'worlds, in two different sodeties 
at the same time, bdonging to ndther. Now they 
are be^nning to shidy their origins; black students 
are demanding univenity couraes In theu- histoiy; 
and as they learn those things that have been lost; 
and recreate what the white man has destroyed in 
them, they begin a revolt against that which the white 
man has put in its place. 

"When I use a word;" Humpty Dumpty said in a 
rather scornful tone. "I mean just what I choose it to 
mean, neither more nor less." 

"The question is", said Humpty Dumpty, "who 
istobemaster'\ . \ 

Lewis Carroll. Alice in Wonderland 

"That is all. That is all. Undentand that... the 
fu^t need of a free pocpJe^JodeltaeUieir own 
terms..." Stokdy Cïnniçl^é^||B0[||||^ 

B LACK people are rebelling against the agenold no- 
tion that black is ugly. SMn listeners, hair, proces- 
sors -white masks for black faces - are banished 
along with : the, propagandized notion ; of r^black as a 
biolo^cal, hence insivmountable, imporféctiotiof whi- 
te. 

The evolution in Afro-American culture from the 
white to the black "look" is illustrated by the ad- 
vertissements in such magazines as Ebony, the Negro- 
equivalent of Look or Life. 

Black people hi the United States are learning: 
. "Black is beautiful, and so beauUful to be black". 

Blacks are hying to pohit out that a people must 
recognize themselves and define their own terms; 
when whites understand this they vrill realize v^y 
blacks saw the death of the Gvil Rights Movement of 
the sixities with a sigh of relief . 

It was a movement for white liberals. 
The black people involved (and those involved were 
blade students for^ the most part, not ghetto 
blacks) found themselves accommodating white no- 
tions. For example, in the Voter Re^stration Drive 
of '62 - '63, scores of white college students from the 
North hivaded Missisippi and Gcor^a. They did a 
good job. Two of them died for the movement But 
they were not black; once agahi, black people found 
whites defining them... '^^'^^^^-^ 

Ehren Lyndon Johnson co-opted the phrase "we sluill 
overcome". 

The blacks had tried to be what the whites wanted 
them to be. They tried to get support by using means 
(nonviolent protest) that whites would approve of. 
They were sure that if the whites only knew the injus- 
tice and humiliation which the blacks had been made 
to'cn'dîifè, that these wrongs would bë righted arid àll-'' 
wodldbewdl." ' < .m 



Program pfthj^ 
BlaicltPahther 



nrst^imjvant fr» 
determine iUiirdntlny 
ties. -^/-tSiv^' 

2. We want full er 
pie. 

3. We want housir 
man beings. 

4;^We: want all^l 
f rom mllltary'sérvice. 

5. We want decent I 
people in our commu| 
the truo nature of this 
ety, and that teaches | 
young black brothers 
In the society,. for if 
place in society and ill 
relate to anything else.l 

6. We want an end| 
white racist businessr 
their community. 

7. We want an Iml 
brutality and murder ol 
^ 8. We want all bl/ 
county, state and fed! 
ed because they havef 
cause they've been tr 
and that's just iike^j 
many, being a Jew. L 

9. We want black p 
trial to be tried by r 



The Gvil Rights Mover 
tain things. It made the IN 
(Now that whites were inyé 
ested). It mobilized thoiut 
them out into the streets, i 
confrontation. It exposed 
nature of American sodety. 

But it did not end it. 

S IMULTANEOUSLY to th 

and yet Independently rf^ 
Nationalist and one-timS' B| 
split from the group) was 
gbeto blacks untouched 1 
His criticisms led to geti 
whole role of white peoplei 
' thought is the legacy of the ] 
ment Malcohn attracted 
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jnt été assu- 

mème fa- 
|e langue an- 
rères du Bré- 
portugais. Ils 
mouvement 
lit être inter- 



some Qué- 
|ogy between 

in the world 
|peal(ingQué- 

the analogy 

you see the^ 
[-ation be* 
hacks? 

fs Québécois 
Nègres du^ 
s ferai re- 
les races 
}ire a été la 
devons d'a- 
|ioirs qui ont 
colonisateur, 
entre noirs 
est tout à 
lais je crois 
Itâche du mo- 



you tell us 
that black 
may ieam 

fCtihere is a 
/be t should' 
listration costs 
cannot regis- - 
bsion end pay- 




fios\e Douglas ' 

..H h ntusuiyjprth» black pêopl» 
to nmmd M^^Tnitmi that tHa 'Just 
Sotiaty'doam't maaa only som hm 
of aqaWibriam èotwun IbgSsli and 
Fnoeb-^paaHmg Canadkna. Blade 
pat^fa ban also dasano and damand 
fast tnatmant end m ara no hngar 
wffffng to ah back and take it aasy." 

less. The idea is that if you are 
interested in attending the Con- 
gress you are interested in attend- 



ing all of it, because you have to 
attend pretty well every session 
to get the meaning of the Congress. 
The whole thing is interrelated and . 
subtly planned. We have had many 
people wanting to come and took 
at one particular speaker. They 
would ask when is so-and-so com- 
ing - they just wanted to look at 
him . and : weren't really interasted 
in what he had to say, or in finding 
out how he related to the entire 
program.' Even you fell into that 
trap, earlier in your first article. 

Those people who participate in 
the Congress will be exposed to a 
level of discussion which will en- 
able them to understand very fully 
and very clearly the entire nature 
of the struggle where it started, 
where it is at the present time, 
and where It can go in the future. 

The Review: One thing which a 
number of people who are interest- 
ed In the Congress are asking is 
why so many of the prominent 
people whom you have invited, pre- 
sumably very busy people, would 
be interested or willing to come 
to IVIontreal. 

Keith Byrne: I think that .the 
program attracted them. They 
think that it is of vital importance 
that white people be there to listen 
to how black people think for a 
change, listening to how white peo- 
ple think about us. As the Editorial 
of the pamphlet explains it is. time 
that we become subjects of history, 
certain sanity will come out as a 
result of a dialogue between the 
people and the intellectuals on the 




Elder Thebaud. 
"It's important hr both black and whita 
paopla to undaistand thasa pmblams 
bseausa as a rasuH of tbam both black 
and whita paopla ara alianatad. . . " 
"...forinstanca, to have a white taachar 
taaeking black childian is a kind of 
psytbohgieal trauma that sbooU ba 
anUadat this momant It seams that 
it is batter if whita and bbck paopla 
work separata^ and I'f whita paopla 
try to adttâtâ their own communrty." 

rather than the objects of history, 
rather than people just passively 
suffering. This sort of image has 
to be destroyed. We hope that a 
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. subjects which will be discussed. 
These must be a dialogue between 
them, rather than having Tom. 
Dick, and Harry all over the place, 
saying what people want them to say. 

The Review: So do you think then 
that the speakers would consider 
it Important for people In Canada 
or Quebec to hear black people 
speaking on these subjects? 

Elder Thébaud: No, people gen- 
erally. It's incidental that the Con- 
gress is being held in Montreal. 
It could have been held anywhere. 

Rosic Douglas: In other words, 
at this stage of the struggle, this 
kind of congress, is essential. It 
could be held on Mars, for that 
matter. And its scope is really in- . 
tcrnational: this program has been 
communicated to people alt over 
the world. 

The response has been very 
positive. 

The Review: Do you expect that 
you'll get coverage outside of Mont- 
real? 

Rosie Douglas: We have alrea- 
dy gotten this. Only today a front 
page article came out at Howard 
University, and a delegation is 
coming from there. We have been 
covered in the Carribean. We re- 
ceived a letter from Kwame Nkru- 
mah. 

The Review: Will there be a num- 
ber of people from outside cen- 
ters? 

Rossie Douglass: There are 
people coming from just about alt 

. Continued on page 7 



, we want power to 
lour black commun!- 

syment for our peo- 

fit for shelter of hu- 

•^n to be exempt 

ucation for our black 
ties, that teaches us 
iccadent, racist sod- 
Écki people^and our 
îîllristêra tlielrplace 
ey don't know their 
he world, they can't 

the robbery by the 
n of black people in 

ediate end to police 
lack people. 
( men held In city, 
al Jails to be releas- 
t had a fair trial be- 
I by all-white Juries, 
i^tried in Nazi Ger- 

pie when brought to 
mbers of their peer 



group, and a peer group being one who comes 
from the same economic, social, religious 
historical and raclai background... they would 
have to choose black people from the black 
community, to sit up on the Jury. They would 
have to choose some of them mothers who 
have been working 20 years in Miss Anne"s 
kitchen, scrubbing floors like my mother has 




ELDRIDGE CLEAVER HUEY NEWTON 

done. They'd have to choose some of them 
hard working fathers... some of those bro-, 
thers who stand on the block out there won- 
dering where they're going to get a tfg... ' 

And No. 10 We want land, we want bread/ 
we want housing, we want clothing, we want 
education, we want Justice, and we want 
peace. 



it did accomplish cer- 
ro plight newsworthy, 
id, the press was inter- 
Is of Negroes, brought 
pressed them towards 
'^the world the racist 



ivil Rights Movement, 
>t,'-MaIcolni X, a Black 
c^tMuslim (who later 
tnicting and educating j 
âtvil Rights Movement. 01 

requestionlng of the 
the movement, and his ^ 
^cnt Black Power move,^ 
ck people, on a mass< v. 



scale, because he spoke to their immediate problems, 
and gave them the means to regain self-respect., he 
was proud of being black. He was not, as is coihroonly 
believed, a black racist. Shortly before he was mur- 
dered be came to believe that coalitions with whites 
were hot necessarily bad though he thought tiiat blacks 
miist first organize themselves. 

I N July of 1964, while "Freedom Sdiools" installed 
themselves in Mississippi, the sleeping monsters, the 
ghettos, awoke. Harlem, Rochester, and Chicago went 
In flames, Watts the next summer, and Detroit the 
year after that.„ all marching in the funeral proces- 
i:sion of the.avii Rights:movement.)Whltes got ^er;,) fj,, 
nVous as the niggers got outof hand, tciir Of . uw-\m,' 
The .National Guardian dtes five different defiid-. « 

, ^ofi? for "black power". ; . , 

i-V.^l.^'.ÇlaçH capitalisni.. Blacks [ should • conljrpl <)ijdç\<; -, ' , 
X\\oyi^;tt«nomicjrt 



lies, business, etc. (espoused fay the Black Mu- 
slfans among others). 

2. More black politicians; power through the polls. 
(Leroi Jones accepts tills definition.) 

3. Integration into mainstream groups: organized 
efforts by blacks to seek executive positions in 
corporations, legal firms, etc. (Nathan Wright, 
of the Neward Black power conference). 

4. Control of own communities: ownership of land 
and businesses within the ghetto. CORE advocates 
this definition. 

5. Bbck revolution within the context of an Ame- 
rican revolution. The Panthers and much of 
SNCC have adopted this concept. 

The fifth definition and its supporters express the 
only, point of view that arises from and appeals to 
ghetto dwellers. 

These groups view black people as a dispersed 
internal colony of the U.S., exploited materially and 
culturally tradally and economically. It advocates an 
anti-<olonial shugglc for self-determination, and a 
general revolution in the U.S. 

'T'HIS is the program of the Black Panther Party, 
Distorted by the press into a pack of gun-happy 
kids, the group in fact is a serious and sophisticated 
poliUcal organization working to orpnize Their progra 
like that of their predéces.sor Malcolm X. stresses 
self-education and pride in the black race and histoiy. 

They openly carry arms, for defense of themselves 
and their people. The first black group to actively 
resist police harassment. They patrol Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, the F^nther base mtching police and inform- 
ing their victims of iHêtir'légal rights. 

Critic Gene Marine conunents that the Panthers ac- 
tually discourage riots and unnecessary violence: 
"Tremble as the white man will at the thought of blad( 
men with guns, thé Black Panther Party is not and has 
never been a party of hotheaded revenge, of random 
sniper fire, of the disorganized throwing of Molotov 
cocktails... But the Oakland Police - like police in 
other cities - want a 'riot', because th^ want to 
, shoot black people; and they want the Panthers out of 
■ thé way, because the Panthos represent protection 
forthe^etto. 

If nece$saiy, they commit ouhight murder." One 
panther, Bobby Hutton. has been killed bu the Oak- 
land police. 

Among the myths nurtured by white society is 
,that Panthers are racist. Panther leader Huey Newton 
has defined their view of their enemy: "V/è don't hate 
white people, we hate the oppressor: if the oppressor 
happens to be white, then we hate him." The Panthers 
are, in fact, one of ^bq few black grpt^ps.to have form-. 
','ed|4^UUon with i,\vhUe;^t<)Up.'E>)ilallty and accepi j 



tance of the Pantlier program were the conditions: the 
Pàce and fVeedom Party m California was the re- 
sult. Eldridge Cleaver. Panther Minister of Informa- 
tion has said: "Now that the white organizations have ' 
developed, now that the black people have conU-ol of 
their organizations, let's get together and move in 
a common fashion against a common enemy. We reco- 
gnize that there is a vaUd white rndinlism on the 
Ameriiun .«cène today, and we say tii-it it is in our 
best in'.'TP^ts and the best interests of black people to 
have a f u.nctional working relationship ivitl! white radi 
cats." 

If thi- Panthers aren't out to kill whiles, why i.> 
white Am>:tica so afraid of them? 

Almost certainly, because tiiey .ire the only effec- 
tive org:-ini:ing group with support of i;liotto inha' i- 
tants. l ike Marcus Garvey and Malcol.ij K. they h,v? 
brokeii with the system: now their siipptxi intliont -t- 
tos is deep. They are not just a bKick group but vs z- 
lutionarics seeking change of the social order. - 

"The Black F^inther Party is a revoliiiionarj' r..i- 
Uonalist group, and we sec a major contradiction 
between capitalism in this countr>' and our intc^e^l! 
We realize that this country became very rich on 
sbvcrj- and that slavery is capitalism in the e.-c- 
treme. \Vc have two evils to fifht. capitalism .in;! 
racism. We must destroy both". 

—Huey Newton 

'J'HE uncofL'icious racism inherent in lt:c ncgatio;' < f 
black culture is not confined to the U.S. iN.n^iTi-r 
is overt racism for that matter - Jamw .McGi'l !:.; l 
slaves.) A black girl, a student at McGii: -vho gu w .ip 
here, described what it is like to be blad .r. Montro::!. 

I went to high school with a tlious.i.,>! whiti- kn'..- . 
It didn't bother me then; I had friends. Then in iv'.- 
lege I niei black kiJs. For the first time I found ou! 
what is v\:is like to be treated as an equal. Wlit-n I 
was younger. I always used to wonder what was WT;jng 
with me that 1 was different, why my hair was kinky, 
not straight Ukc everyone else's. When 1 first carne 
to McGill I thought I would meet all kinds of people, 
make friends with different kinds of people. I really 
tried. But the coldness and hostiUty was so tliick yuii 
could cut it with a knife. 

I used to be ashamed of being ulth other blacks. 
Now I'm ashamed.tq be seen with a white persor.. li. 
is not so easy to lie a black person in Canada. 



"Notes on the black man in the New World" 
was researched and written by Marsha Taii- 
, . .benhaus and.. xPat -.Sylvesterii' assisted by Stan 
I Gray. '. ■ > '= . mi'- 
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Edgdr Lee Masters 
at Sandwich theatre 



i^Inksomewhat of a departure 
f^ppis uspal fare, Sandwich 
Theater 'opted Jojj^imtiyi^ 
ing this week:%d%rd0^ the di- 
rection of Ray Lukens, it became 
somettiing of an event. 

The reading itself is taken.f(om 
Edgar Lee Masters' Spooo River 
Aatholog}', andr wliatever one-may 
think of .the.way^it^^ 
c^nly^Ùme'tHai thu^fuûRiadar 
poet was given an airing. In a 
surprisingly clear and sensitive 
way, NIasters is capable of ex- 
ploring (tie strange darkness of 
life. The vignettes in Spoon River 
depict people ' who are ' caught 
- not in some great monieht of 
crisis, but in the continuing sha- 
dows of the everyday. And to- 
gether, they form a series of feel- 
ing photographs which show life 
as a continuum of small and pri- 
vate tragedies linked together 
only by death. 

Given tills, the technique of 
the reading is as effective as it 
is simple. Seated in a somber se- 
mi-circle, the speakers read the 
poetry while old portrait photo- 
graphs are flashed on a screen 



fmitiit 

MARK SADAN 
AND HIS FILMS 

< SEX- MADNESS ^WA^ 

Award-winning- (ilmt fay o loloUy 
involv«d orliit. . ;J 



at the REVUElTHEATWTMâl. 
»onn«uve & St.° More, at 2. 4, 
6, 8, 10 P.M. on Sunday, phone 
523-2816. 



behind them. This has the func- 
tional effect of giving the audien- 
ce sometùngçto^roncratrate^-on - 
when the râ'dèrs^boBisioiialIy 
lose its attention. They also have 
the effect of cementing the poetry 
together; the visual photographs 
complement the verbal ones beau- 
tifully. As one of Masters' sub- 
jects remarks, "I am wedded... 

"'not through union but through se- 
paration." This seems to be the 
bind which most of the others 

•are caught in as well and the 
only thing which .unites them is 
their - mortality..;,; Regardless , of 
how sep^gMhwî^were^^ 
they "alï^i'are'^sîwpingro^^ 
hill." These old, old pictures 
make this obvious fact somehow 
more intimate and sad than could 
ever have been supposed. 
" I am not trying to' say that this 

jAj^e.inost exdtiog thing you «411 

"sëe^at'' Sandwich '" all year. The 
readers are not as adept as they 
should be, and perhaps the poetry 
itself demands a sadly-gay me- 
lancholy which some might lack. 
But the quiet jolt which Masters 
is capable of delivering is cer- 
tainly worth the experience and 
the program is very well planned. 
If you've read nothing but Gins- 
berg lately, you should definitely 
give it a try. Until Monday in the 
Union Theater. 

P.A.W. 
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lyicGill Film Society presents "Hotel Ozon" in the International 
16 series.tpnJgt^a^^^ 6:30 and 9:00 pm, in H32.;;y ..^ - 

i:Ç2êich'''âirëctoir^^^ adaptation of a Pavel Juraicek 

story focuses on the stark, Kafkaesque landscape In a cinematic 
attempt to capture the desolation of a post WWIII world. The ten 
characters, nine women and one aged tpan, provide the only re- 
lief from the barren terrain as the last occupants of the world. 
Ëven more significant is the destitution of the human race: pro- 
creation, is impossible because of the old man's impotence, and 
the girIs'havéJwèn reduced to atomic age savages. Their parting 
gesture, prior to a resumption of their fruitless wandering, is the 
'Slaughter of the man and theft of his one remnant of the material 
world, an ancient gramophone, 

Series tickets on sale at the door and in the Fil{n. Soc. office. 



Soul Music 



Up Tight! 

Dr. Barbara Jones of the 
McGIII Genetics Department 
will ^be presenting an orig- 
inal review at the Review 
Tlieater,it/;-1921: Bordeaux 
Stfee^t,^tlils coming Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday 
at 9:00 ' 

The review, entitled "Up 
Tight" or. V Black Women 
SpeakiOiit", will also featu* 
re|Me6iiy graduate.^ Marylin 
McConhie arid Cynthia Hend- 
rikson. The latter has had 
extensive experience in off- 
Broadway Koreography. ■ 

Well known as a poet, Dr. 
Jones has given readings 
of her :Wark at such places 
as Cornell University and 
"The Basement Theater" 
in Trinidad. She has also 
read her work over .the 
CBC. 

The review itself is a 
dramatization of the best of 
Dr Jones' poetry. Tickets 
can be obtained by contact- 
ing the theater and cost $2 
for students and $2.50 for 
the general public. 



There an'- argument to be 
made that black culture is the on- 
ly culture wocth' a damn that 
. America has ever produced. It's 
a cinch that black music is the 
music of America. Despite the 
fact (or perhaps because of the 
fact) that blacks have been screw- 
ed up the ass since the First day 
they got off the boat, their genius 
has produced the only music that 
is uniquely American. Folk is 
dead, acid-rock will die; but soul 
will go on forever. . 

Soul is not to i>e interpreted 
in a narrow sense. As a musical 
category it encompasses the 
blues, gospel, and the better parts 
of rock and jazz. It is also used 
as a label for. a lot of shit. The 
'fifth Dimension, five of the 
worst Toms since. Step|d Fetchit. 
record- in "Soul :City". ' For 10 
watermelons, sports - fans, does 
anyone know what '.'Soul City" is? 
Los Angeles, of course! And isn't 
Beverley Hills Jes' the most 
■spiilful^ little ol' spot you can 
ima^ne.Sheeeeeit! 

The concept of soul has chang- 



ed since the good old days when 
Billie HoUiday was drinking her- 
self to death and Robert'Johiisrà.2:r. 
was' poisoned in a' bar?ln*SanT' 
Antonio at the age of 20. Nowa- 
days, what with Mitch Ryder, 
the Righteous Brothers, etc. 
you can't tell your daridcs with- 
out a program. There's millions 
of tight-assed white kids who 
slap five, dance like the wind 
and don't know ^^hat the fuck 
they're doing. Given the empti- 
ness of the bourgeois Johnny 
Carson culture, it's no wonder 
that everybody's trying to get in 
on the black thing. Very.Jfew^. 
have pulled this off without maP^ 
ing fools of themselves. Mike 
BloomField wants to be B. B. 
King. This is groovy because 
BloomField has taste and is a 
genius but Where's Eric Bur- . 
don at? People like Bloomfield, 
Paul Butterfield et ai have copped 
the black man's music but they 
haven't buggered it. Using their 
Individual talents, they've pro- 
duced a lot of beautiful, orignal 
stuff within a borrowed fhime 



by Mike Boone 

work. "White soul" has finally 
happened with "Music from Big 
Pink", an album of, well, white 
soul by four Canadians and a drum- 
mer from Arkansas. 

It's pointless and hopelessly 
difFicult to attempt to explain 
what soul is. A crash listening 
program may be helpful. Listen 
to Bessie Smith, Ma Raimey, 
Billie HolUday, all early blues 
signers, Mose- Allison, the "Chi- 
cago - The Blu^' Today! " se- 
ries on Vanguard, early Butter- 
Ficld Blues Band, Charlie Par- 
ker, evcrythhig that Miles Da- 
vis and (îoitrane ever recorded, 
' Archie Shepp, Omette Coleman, 
Little. Richard and James Brown. 
If you get a chance, see Aretha 
Franklin, Sam and Dave and 
Smokey Robinson in person. AU 
of th|||s]tuâc|is|just a. sampling 
based on^^peifsonal taste;,^igging 
the music will acquaint-aTpeison 
with soul but "getting soiiî" is an 
impossibility. 

The best a white person can do 
is stand on the outside and dig 

Côiitinued on page 7 
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Soul Music 

Continued from page 6 

what's happening. If you're good 
enough to play in the big leagues, 
you can give it a try but you'll 
have to play up to black standards. 
Or you can do your own thing lllce 
Dylan. 



Trotslcy or any of the modern 
thiankers. I don't think there is 
sufficient time -for me to go into 
his ^vorks, but I will give you an 
idea of what this man has done. 

Kwamc Nkrumah, in his auto- 
biography, says that it was James 
who met him at the University of 
Pennsylvania whe he was a young 



Soul is very much a pal^'wr student, took him under his wing 
black consciousness and black , and. taught him the phil(wophyi9f,f 



consciousness 
pride. When a black person is 
digging Miles Davis or James 
Brown, he has to be conscious 
of the fact that Miles can blow 
circles around an;^^whUe^boy all> 
ve and that Jam^ls*the'^''great- 
est dancer in the world. When, 
you hear Try a Little Tender- 
ness you just know that Caruso 
couldn't have done the thing 
better than Otis. The Impres- 
sions' said it all. when they n 
corded We're a Winner, 

Unfortunately, "black is beau- 
tiful" is not a rule that can' be 
applied arbitrarily to all music. 
Take the hapless Suprêmes: noth- 
ings in Detroit until Berry Gor- 
dy made stars of them so that 
they now earn millions cooing at 
the fat cats in the Copa. I 
wouldn^t wish their tastelessness 
on Donovan. 

Another sad example is Ri- 
chie Havens. Robert Christgau 
created a great moment in 
journalism when he called Ha- 
vens "the world's first Negro 
shlep." Havens is in love with the 
world. He's in the "peace-love- 
hippies" bag. A Ray Charles the 
boy is not. Havens is the black 
Tiny.Tim.,^i^^iaii^3; . -, 



Black congress... 

Continued from page S 

over the' northern U.S. - New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Bos- 
ton, Newark; from Canada;^ 
Windsor, Toronto, GueIphrWata« 
loo,^ Hamilton. Ottawa, Halifax, St. 
John's; possibly from B.C.,- and 
possibly some people from Leads, 
England,^ 

The^jReyfeWjWTIyee or four of 
the ' p eonfflSmpSre^com i n g to ad 
fare well 



dress J,. ^ , „..o — — 

knowiifliS'MngllSppiw^ black artists held in Parish 

llInes^andlstorlMfamP' 1956. And tofay he vrill be v 



paper headlines^ 
so on. Would you care to talk 
about the people who arc less 
well known. 

Keith Byrne: I think It Is very 
important that one discuss James 
, very seriously. James is very- 
much underplayed; at the same 
time he's to be considered one of 
the key thinkers of the 20th cen- 
tury. In my opinion, he can be 
compared ; - to ; : Lenin, -..a Russell, ,,. 
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revolution. And It wîÈ^Jamei'' 
again who sent Kwame Nkrumah, 
England to meet George Padmofe 
and to come into contact for the 
first time with men like Kenyatta, 
Banda, and Nyerere. They form- 
ed a group;^raUed|U«K^^ 
Liberation BurcauIwvVnd^' a re- 
sult of this, James is one of the 
fathers of African abolition of 
colonialism. 
litthink this man will only be 
ippredaied when he's gone.. He 
has written a lot of .books; ,, for 
example, (popularly called Marin- 
ers, Renegades, and Castaways); 
The Life of Herman Melville, 
Party Politics in the West Indies; 
ànd^JhCjjCase for West Indian 
SeU-CSvSwnênt, which was res- 
ponsiâ^^ll^^^ei insurection in 
iges^Wh'e'^iTlbean. He also 
wrote Stale Capitalism and World' 
Revolution, a critique of Mar- 
xism. He was one of the first to 
write the history of the west In- 
dies. His Black Jacobins is a 
classic on the HaitianiRéyolution. 

Elder ThébsfirdlWTfi?BÏack Ja- 
cobins is considered the best book 
that has been written on the Hai- 
tan Revolution. It is used in Hal- 
j.tiijniSch universities, and 
fn^nets^ously studying the his- 
'tol^ofHalUranlgniprelt - ' 
■' The Review:'' Would you like to 
comment on Rend Dépestre? 'v 
Elder Thébaud: René Despes-' 
tre, is not well known in North 
America - although he is very 
well known in the French speak- 
j|}ng.West Indies, in Africa, and in 
«ace. Dépestre was just 20 
years old when he took an active 
part in the upasing in Haiti in 
1946. He had a tremendous in- 
fluence on the youth. He was 
exiled came back and was exiled 
again. He participated in the first 
congress of black writers and 
" in 
with 



totay 
us for this congress. 

He has written a lot of poetry; 
the most hnportant work is "Mi- 
neral!N^'ï;,whichjieaU vvith the 
probicm^M^dlsaimlnâtion. Re- 
cently he has published a master- 
PIECE' Les Aventures de la Né- 
gritude, where he shows how the 
concept of négritude can be 
misused by many people who 



really are not involved in the 
struggle, intellectuals who just 
want to use the struggle. 

Rosle Douglas: Robert Hill,, 
after he came to Canada in 1965, 
went to Carieton University. Be- 
fore he came, he was involved in 
developing a strong youth move- 
ment in Jamaica, particularly in 
the working class. He developed 
a very close relationship with the 
Rastafarians, a Jamaican religous 
sect, and distinguished himself 
almost nationally in Jamaica be- 
fore he came here. 
, Upon coming to Canada, he was 
probably the man rnainly respon- 
sible for organizing a confess 
on West Indian Affahs. This was 
most essential to bring to the at- 
tention of the Canadian people the 
various problems the West Indian 
people are faced with and to con- 
vince West Indians to focus their 
attention on these problems at 
home and to devise ways and 
means of solving them. 

Since he has been back in Ja- 
maica, he has been doing a very 
extensive and comprehensive stu- 
dy of the Garvey movement. He 
feels that thé contribution Garvey 
has made and the imprints which 
the' Garvey movement has left 
have been expressed in a very 
forceful way during this present 
stage of the struggle. A , clear 
understanding of the Garvey' mo- 
vement is an absolutèly essential 
precondition to a complete under- 
standing of the struggle as it faces 
ustoday. 

He is engaged in serious or- 
ganizational açtivity in Jamaica. 
The gentleman who will be here 
with him, Walter Rodney, is as 
coinmitted as Bobby is. You'll be 
ghearingjaUotim^^ofi^bby and 
- Walter^ln^ihT^ntiB^d years 
ahead. I'm sure it is these peo- 
ple that might well be the sur- 
prise of the Congress. They have 
not yet been exposed id the type 
of publicity, that the others have 
had, buUtbei^ntibution will be, 
so 'iitalMlSl^ihW theih'^I am 
hot sure that we would have been 
able to get as far as we have. 

The Reliiw^What do you hope 
will happe^^^y o nsequence of 
the confereimnSm^tâken place? 

Rosie Douglas: Although as we 
mentioned earlier, it is incidental 
that the Congress is being held 
in Montreal, we do hope that the 
Congress will generate interest 
among white and black people In 
this conmiunity. Particularly, 
among our own people of course, 
who are In the process of begin- 
ning to organize themselves in a 
much more concrete way, to lend 
more positive assistance to the 
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struggle. It will help develop a 
certain dialogue, because whether 
he participates or not, this con- 
gress is definitely going to his the 
white community and it is going 
to act in some way. This reaction 
towards the black community will 
begin to generate a type of inter- 
est on both sides. We hope that 
this will be only the beginning of 
the continuiiig,deyèlo{pinëht,of a 
new level of consdinnif^^mbng 
black people in Montreal. The 
problems of black people in Ca- 
nada are very severe, and diffi- 
cult because Uiey are covered up, 
not open as they are in the U.S. 
- In Halifax, for example, people 
are living in conditions which in 
many cases are worse than Har- 
. lem. People don't hear about them 
at all. At this time, when the Pri- 
me Minister is speaking of a 
"Just Society", it is necessary 
for black people to remind Mr. 
Trudeau that the "Just Society" 
doesn't mean only some form of 
equilibrium between English - 
and French-speaking Canadians. 
Black people here also deserve 
and demand just treatment, and we 
are no longer willing to sit back 
and take it easy. The time has 
come when on an international 
level we have to define ourselves. 
We have to begin to work very 
hard to ensure the success of 
the entire. movement for libéra- 
tion. 

Keith Byrne: I hope that a better 
understanding will come about 
between blade and white people. 



as a result of this congress, and 
that white people will see black 
people not as the objects of his- 
tory, but as the subjects. 

Elder Thébaud: It's important 
for both black and white people 
to understand the problems, be- 
cause as a result of these prob- 
lems, both black and white people 
are alienated and these psycho- 
logical barriers are important. 
That's why we are bringing a psy- 
chiatrist .here... 

Keith Byrne: The fact that black 
people are going to be here from 
all over Canada ]s very significant. 
Fqr perhaps Uiè fhrst time, we 
will get an opportunity to sit down 
and discuss the problem on a 
much broader level and begin to 
develop the type of links which 
are necessary. It is hnportant 
that this not be something that 
just ends afterwards, that it con- 
tinue and grow as we gq^along. 
. It is my hope that the black 
community, sitting down,*^faeàringj 
black people tell them^naP'Oieirl 
whole life is about, hearing black 
people analyze their experiences 
for them without talking down to 
them, would be able to understand 
exactly what has happened to 
them - would be able to re de fine 
their own selves in their*'own 
terms. 



The interview was conducted in„ 
the studios of Radio McGill, with 
the technical assistance of Clay- 
ton Wright and Richard Todd. 
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"200V' as 1984 as Dr. Strangelove 




This film has functioned 
(for critics and philosophers 
of the modern bag) in many 
ways. It has been viewed as a 
gigantic epic upon the evolu- 
tion of man .(which it is). It 
has been given the title or la- 
bel of a "youth" film, thereby 
increasing its social signi- 
ficance and placing it at the 
forefront of "modern expres- 
sion". Its "art" has been hail- 
ed and its supposed reverence 
. for technology supported. The 
: film delves "into the technical 
>!; potential of cinema as never 
before, cry the grammarians 
of celluloid, it reveals the new 
and exciting thought of the T.V. 
•generation (non-linear, frag- 
mented, plotless, characterless 
visceral. etc.;etc.,etc.,) These 
criticisms form part of a whole 
which Kubrick is satirizing. 

2001 parodies the very myths 
which it seems to enshrine. 

Colour, space, "the techno- 
logy of film", actors, science: 
the film.^as all epics, tries to 
embrace (and in this case un- 
dercut) the totality of every- 
thing, the oneness of the uni- 
. versai. Its success as parody 
K - though, is questionable; Kub- 
rick is in a dilemma: he is 
stabbing you while you sleep, 
and though you periodically 
awake sleep provides you with 
an escape from your crippled 
state. 

' The satire beings with the 
title. The film does not speak 

. of^hesfuture but by virtue of 
WtWis the future. It's 1968. 
it's 2001, does it matter? The 
film or the camera is there 
documenting or fictionalizing 
that about which we supposedly 
dream, the grandeur of a ci- 
vilization • which has finally 



transcended itself. Are we at 
last going to have that super- 
concrete visualization of a here- 
tofore romantic impossibility? 

The film opens with some 
apes. 

2001 must first justify it- 
self, but why? is this a trip in 
space or on earth? are the 
two essentially the same? I 
mean we all know where we 
come from, we all have well 



Enter, a black slab. 

The stark realism of a day 
in the life of some apes is 
disrupted. Their routine is sub- 
verted by discovery. Yet they 
do nothing with it, and are fear- 
fully antagonistic to that which 
they don't understand. They 
learn not what it Is but that it 
will not disturb them. Content, 
they allowed it to become a 
God or to rot. What is the 



lence? sure, but how do we 
make use of this knowledge? 
We don't. And so history as a 
simple extension of the ape's 
discovery is disregarded as the 
film jumps to our new-found 
power, exploring the unknown 
without ever having come to 
terms with the known. We glo- 
rify the past and the future at 
the expense of living blindly in 
the present. 




laid plans as to where we are 
going; why bother with a re- 
hash? This supposed beginning 
is indeed an end." Evolution? 
revolution! The ape is man 
and vice-versa. The earth is 
space These paradoxes or 
distinctions (they are uncri- 
tically accepted discrimina- 
tions) disrupt the fibre of 
what has the classical dra- 
matic beginnings of a story. 
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(satrlcal) role of the camera, 
after all this is a film,' as it 
focuses in upon bored, then 
yawning, then asleep apes? 
Since the camera represents 
a bias, the all encompassing 
cinerama screen becomes; a 
contradiction. The camera view 
always appears to be a total 
one yet it Is highly selective 
and Kubrick seems to play with 
the sensual impact of an ab- 
normally large camera space. 

An ape discovers how to use 
a bone as a weapon and power 
comes next. Atheory on vio- 



Exploration in the sterility 
of a Howard Johnson's capsule, 
discussion in an antiseptic su-, 
per-modern highway station, 
even a Russian-American con- 
frontation out in our transcen- 
dent spacei^lstthis transcen- 
dence? Or maybe in 2001 this 
vvord has reversed its context 
in order that mysticism can 
become " universally appre- 
ciated". Kubrick fools around 
with his vision realizing the 
implicit irony of his new, yet 
old environments. How, after 
Dr; Strangelove, can a top se- 
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cret meeting of the stereotypes 
of the^orld be tal<en seriously? 

Tfië apes, now human, now 
superhuman, rediscover (dis- 
cover?) the slab. 

Cut to toy spaceship with 
toy people playing games called 
flying a spaceship on a dan- 
gerous mission. (Naturally 
the destination is unknown.) 
Then the most beautiful para- 
dox, as Kubrick is photograph- 
ing his toys in space whistling 
the decadent songs of Strauss 
(Blue Danube. The Dance of 
Death, all of pre-1914 Europe) 
the ultimate mythic situation 
is created. The computer 
fights man We sif in our. 
seats and roar for-the now hu- 
man Keir Dullea. Kill it! 
Kill it! The computer final- 
ly at the stage where it can 
follow the instincts of man, 
does what all good men do: it 
grabs for power. It wants con- 
trol! Naturally as in any comic 
strip the humanistic human 
wins. But what a victory! Por- 
traying not simple death but 
a slowdown of thinking facul- 
ties, Kubrick feeds us the 
aging process. 

The climax of the film is 
reached in a lyrical "trip" 
through colour. We approach 
the final mystical journey of 
man, a journey to himself. 
Kubrick (with a snicker) throws 
us the old theological line, 
reincarnated, DuMea floats in 
space (ah! the wonders of film) 
in the only possible environ- 
ment in which man can es- 
cape from himself, a plastic 
bubble in which one lives an 

Ron Burnett^>:^lan Anderson 
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How UGEQ 

Continued from page 1 . 

At CEGEP Maisonneuve only 
200 out of an estimated 600 ap- 
plicants will be able to attend 
university next year. 

Anothèr major ' source of dis- 
content among CEGEP students 
is the lack of employment availa- 
ble in the technical and enginee- 
ring fields in Quebec. . 

Still another rèason for dis- 
satisfaction is the date on which 
classes end. When the old Clas- 
sical Colleges were abolished, 
the students still attending school 
were designated Philosophy, as 
opposed to those classified 
CEGEP, who came directly from 
high school. 

Students In Philosophy II 
finish on May 5, while students 
in CEGEPs 11 finish on June 6. 
The CEGEP II students feel that 
this places them at a disadvant- 
age regarding university accept- 
ances, to the extent that, of the 
200 students at Maisonneuve who 
are likely to succeed in finding 
place at university, most, if 
be Philosophy II 

almost assured a 



not all, will 
graduates. 



place in university. Philosophy 
II students feel that they have 
too much to lose by occupying. 
Many of them were opposed to 
the - occupation measure, and 
vastly preferred , the proven- 
fruitless study sessions held 
last year. 

Other dissenters raised objec- 
tions about the violence of the 
method, and still others felt that 
occupation would become a pic-, 
nic, and would accomplish 
nothing. 

The most common of the stu- 
dents' misgivings Is the possi- 
bility of losing a year, 

Louise Vandlac made an elo- 
quent plea for solidarity. "Oc- 
cupation is not a game, but se- 
rious work with a purpose: 
analyzing a problem and esta- 
blishing a consensus of opinicn 
on it." 

To those worried about losing 
a year, she replied that it is 
better to -lose a year now seek- 
ing an improvement in the si- 
tuation, 'fthan to lose many years 
later when there is no possibility 
for improvement. She was loud- 
ly acclaimed. 

Pierre-Paul Roy reminded the 
assembly that occupation is not 
synonymous with disorder. ^ 



C/assics, Mathematics, Russian, German 

Chairmen to democratize 



yVhen asked about his views 
on any potential democratization 
of the classics department. 
Professor Gordon, chairman of 
that department for the last 25 
years, replied that he has always 
thought his department to be 
democratic. 



He drew a distinction between 

his department, which contained 
only 30 graduate and honour 
students and most of the other 
large departments. 

Gordon did not feel that these 
students were dlssatisflcd since 
they could get Individual at- 
tention with their particular 
problems as there is approxi- 
mately one staff member for 
every two students. As a result, 
he did not see the need for any 
formal committee to be set up 
where these students could air 
.bthdryiews. % 
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However, the undergraduate 
student was in a different posi- 
tion. Professor Gordon did 
admit that there could be some 
dissatisfaction among freshmen 
enrolled in such large classes as 
history 120, which comes under 
his department's jurisdiction. In 
such cases, if students wished to 
form a committee to meet with 
him he would be "only too glad". 
to respond and see "what could 
be done," 

The departmental democrati- 
zation with respect to courses "is 
a good thing" hut "it depends on 
the degree to which this move- 
ment goes," said Professor 
Rosenthall. chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics. 

So far, the heads of the de- 
partment have not been approach- 
ed by a group of students wishing 
to democratize the department. 




PROFESSOR ROSENTHALL 

Professor Rosenthall said that 
in the mathematics department 
it is departmental policy to keep 
classes small. Grievances are 
heard through the Mathematics - 
Qub. 

"We encourage feed-back in 
the department. Students opinions 
-are always welcome." . 

Professor Nicholson, chair- 
man of the Russian department, 
agreed yesterday after lengthy 
discussion to organize a student 
committee to work on curriculum 
content, examinations, textbooks 
and other vital matters in all 
general majors, and honours 
programs. Pending expected 
approval from his staff. Profes- 
sor Nicholson will address all 
classes in his department Mon- 
day on his desire to meet with 
students. 



The committee will have equal 
student and staff representation. 

Mr. Nicholson, who has always 
stressed small classes and 
tutorial instruction in Russian 
feeb that by integrating .his de- 
partment in tills way he has 
nothing to lose and much to 
gain. He says that in the past 
student suggestions had always 
weighed heavily on his decisions 
involving course content and 
exams but that student ^-^ iaculty 




PROFESSOR NICHOLSON 

Insofar as professors' salâries 
go, he would not recommend stu- 
dent . "intervention" in this de- 
partment, as he feels he has a 
better understanding of the sala- 
ry situation than students. How- 
ever he would be glad to receive 
"advice" from all corners. 

"I only hope yoii can push this 
idea on some of the other de- 
partments and convince them you 
are making an honest attempt to 
improve university teaching. As 
for myself, I do not rràlly know 
what should or should not be done, 
but I ani' most anxious to find 
out." 

Professor Arnold, chairman 
of the German Department, had 
ori^nally planned to add to his 
departmental committee three 
student representatives, and 
had sent letters to that effect to 
Arts and Science Dean Woods. 

The representatives were to 
have been one graduate student, 
one teaching assistant and one 
undergraduate, all to be elected 
by the students of the German de- 
partment. 




PROFESSOR ARNOLD 

Yesterday Professor Arnold 
agreed to enlarge the under- 
graduate representation to. three, 
one representative from second, 
third and fourth years respecti- 
vely brining, to five the student 
representation at departmental 
meetings. There are 12 staff 
members on the committee of 
the department. 

Pbns for students represen- 
tatives from each class to meet 
and discuss current problems 
broke down bst week when 
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Proposed constitutional sub-amendments 




Last Friday, October 4, proposed 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
Students' Society were published in the 
McGill Daily. Since these amendments 
covered every article and section of the 
Constitution, any part of it could be sub- 
amendmented. 

Sub-amendments have been proposed, 
and arc published below! 

A Regular Meeting of the Students' 
Society has been called for 1:00 p.m. 
Friday, October 18, 1968 to consider the 
amendments and sub-amendments. 



Robert Hajaly, 
President. 



MOVED that the .amendment,.t.o the 
Constitution of the i Students' ^So^^^ of 
|]$I^iplii^i^pubUshed in the 
McGill Daily of Friday, October 4, 1968, 
by Robert Hajaly, Peter Foster and Ian 
Hyman be sub-ameiided as follows; 



In ARTICLE IV secUon (1) delete the last five 
(5) words "a Secretary and a Treasurer" and 
substltute..the following: "a Secretary-Treasurer 
and a Comptroller." 

In ARTICLE IV, secUon (2) (b) delete every- 
thing after the words "for the operation of" and 
substitute the following: '!the student union build- 
ingâand^suctkother , as the Students' 

Society may from tfirië to Unie establish." 

In ARTICLE IV delete sections (g) and (h) in 
their entireity and substitute the following: 

" (g) The Secretary-Treasurer shall be custo- 
dian of all records, ledgers, receipts or documents 
of iany nature whatsoever belonging to or dealing 
with the affairs of the Society. He shall be the Se- 
cretary ^f Students' Council and of its Executive 
Committee." 

" (h) The Comptroller shall be responsible for 
all receipts and disbursements." 

In A;^ncj|E: V section (1) add at the end (to ap- 
pear after tiie^words "Students' Society") the fol- 
lowing: "except the members of the School of Gra- 
duate Nurses, who shall pay an annual fee of 
^»12.00.'4i;ii^,.-. #i^èiSBfï' • 

In. ARTHeUSV "secUon (4) dèleteltMrord 
'"Treasur^J^|nbstitute Uie wordS j^^ Mary- 

JÊâfAimCUE VI section (2) delete clause (iv) 
in its entirefy and sutêUtute the following: / "the 
members of the Students' Society in the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, Uie School of Gra- 
duate Nursesi and the Faculty of Divinity." 

In ARTICLE VI section (2) delete clause (ix) 
and substitute Uie following: '^Uie students in Uie 
School of Conrunercej£i^ajiSj£fi«^- . 

In ARTICLE Virsecttonl(2)^djttie foUowing 
clause to appear as sub-section Odii): "Uie students 
in the Faculty of Music". 

In ARTICLE VI section (3). delete Uie word 
"two-thirds" , in the last sentence and substitute 
the following: "a majority of". 

In ARTICLE VI secUon (3) delete Uie word 
'Secretary" both Umes Uiat it occurs and substitu- 
' te the word "Secretary-Treasurer". 

In AfÎTICLE IX section (1) between the word 
"Its" and the word "budget" in the second senten- 
ce insert the word "itemized". 
. In ARTICLE IX secUon (3) delete Uie first sen- 
ice in its entireity and substitute the following: 
'"^cheques drawn against the Students' Society 



accbiint shall be signed by the Secretary-Treasurer 
and co-signed by the Comptroller or his alternate." 
In Uie second sentence, delete the word "Trea- 
surer" and substitute Uie word "Secretary-Trea- 
surer' 




In ARTICLE' IX delete section (2) in itsjG^ 
tireity and re-number clauses (3), (4), and (5) as 
sections (2), (3), and (4) respectively. 

In ARTICLE X delete the word "Secretary" 
wherever it occurs and subsUtute the word "Se- 
cretary-Treasurer"; and in secUon (5) delete the 
word "Treasurer" and substitute the word "Comp- , 
tiroUer". '^^^ 
In ARTICLE XIV secUon (5) delete Uie'.wprd^ 
"Secretary" and substitute the word "Secretary- 
Treasurer". . " 

Submitted by: Robert Hajaly 
' Peter Foster 

Ian Hyman 



MOVED THAT the Constitution 
of the Students' Society be amended by 
deleting Articles I to XVH and substi- 
tuting the Hajaly-Foster-Hyman 
amendments,,to be subamended bv 
deleting tKe'follbwing sections ano 
making the substitutions indicated:' 

ARTICLE IV -Oftlccrs 

1) The officers of Uie Students' Society shall be 
a President, a Vice-President (International Af- 
fairs), a Speaker and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

2 a) The President shall be chief executive of- 
ficer of the Students' Society. Hé shall be chairman 
of the Executive Committee. He may make such de- 
legations of executive powers as are ratified by the 
Students' CouncU. He shall represent the Students' 
Society on all official occasions. 

e) The Finance Director shall be responsible 
to the Executive Committee of Students' Council 
for reporting on the financial affairs of the Stu- 
dents' Society, for assisting in the preparatfon of 
ibadgets for Students' Council, and for presentation 
of budgets to Students' Council. He shall apply such 
policies and supervise such auditing procedures for 
the financial affairs of the Students' Society as 
Students' Council may establish. 

g) The Secretary-Treasurer shall be custodian 
of all records, documents, ledgers and receipts 
whatsoever belonging to or dealing with the aff^ 
of ' the Society. He shall be the Secretary of the Stu- 
jdents' Council and of the Executive Committee. He 
shall be in charge of all receipts and disburse- 
ments. He shall supervise Uie work of the office 
staff, implementing such policies in this regard as 
the Students' Council may approve. 

h) deleted. 
ARTICLE V - Fees 

4) The Secretary-Treasurer of the Students* 
Society shall receive these fees from McGUl Uni- 
versity and deposit them with a chartered bank or 
with the university. . 
AR:tICLE VI -Students' Council . 

2) Students' CouncU shaU be composed of: 

a) The President of the Students' Society. ' 

b) The Vice-President (Internal Affairs) of Uie 
Students' Society. ■ "^IËÉP^, 

c) The Vice-President (University Affah^) of 
the Students' Society. 

d) The Vjcfrftesident (E xternal.A ffairs) of the 
Students' S^ei^Sp ''fMMi^: 

e) The Editor-ln^hlef of the McGill Daily, who 
shaU be a participating but non-voting niember. 

f) Seven representatives from JÙel^Fàçiilty of 
Arts and Science, at least two of whom are pursuing 
a B.A. degree and two of whom ar^ pursuing a 
B.Sc. degree. 



rg)OThree representatives from the members of 
the Students' Society in the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research and the Faculty of Divinity. 

h) Two representatives from the Faculty of En- 
gineering. ; ■ 

i) One representative from each of the follow- 
ing: 

1) the members of the Students' Society in the 
Faculty.of Education; 

n) the students in the School of Architecture; 
ni) the students in the Faculty of Dentistry; 

IV) the students in the Faculty of Law; 

V) Uie students in the Faculty of Management; 

VI) the students in the Faculty of 'Meclicine; 
VH) the students in the Faculty of Music; 
Vni) the students in Uie School of Nursing; 
IX) the students in the School of Physical and 

Occupational Therapy. 

3) Meetings shaU be on such days and at such 
hours as the President shaU deem fit. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall give the members individual 
notice at least 48 hours before each meeting. Two- 
thirds of the members shall constitute a quorum. 
A meeting shall be called by the Secretary-Trea- 
surer on receipt by him of a request signed by two- 
thhrds of the members of Council. 

5) Committees chosen by Council may from time 
, to time be appointed to consider or execute such 
business as it is the duty of Council to perform. 
' Any such committee shall be responsible to Coun- 
cil through the President or one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, as determined by Council. The President 
shall appoint from among Uie members of Council 
for each calendar year the Finance DhrectorT'sub- 
ject to ratification by the CouncU. 
ARTICLE VII - Executive Committee of Students' 
CouncU ^ 

2) The Executive Committee of the Students' 
CouncU shaU consist of the foUowing members: 

a) The President of the Students' Society 

b) The Vice-President (Internal Affahrs) 

c) The Vice-President (University Affairs) 

d) The Vice-President (External Affairs) 

e) The Finance Director of the Students' Coun- 

' cU. 

ARTICLE IX'ÏÎ^FInances 

1) AU committees and organizations requesting 
Students' Society money shaU be requhred to submit 
a budget to the Finance Director. No committee 
or organization shall receive funds unless its 
budget has been approved by Students' CouncU. 

2) AH committees and organizations which 
receive funds shaU be required to submit^ itnn- 
ized budget to the Secretary-Treasurar^liiefore 
any disbursements are made. 

3) All cheques drawn against the Students' So- 
ciety account shall be signed by the Secretary- 
Treasurer and countersigned by the Fhiance 
Director or the President The Secretary-Trea- 
surer sbaU first satisfy himself that the^eq^diture 
has been authorized in the budget approved by 

'Students' CouncU.' 
ARTICLE X- Elections 

2a) AU representatives to Students' Council 
shall be elected by the students of theh: respective 
faculties or schools between November 20 and 
December 10 of each year, with the following ex- 
ceptions: The representatives of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research and the Faculty of 
Divinity, and three of the representatives of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science shall be elected bet- 
ween February 22 and March 7 of each year. In 
each of the two Arts and Science elections, at 
least one of the representatives elected must be 
pursuing a B.A. degree and one a B. Sc. degree. 

c) The representatives shaU serve for the ca- 
lendar year following their election, except for the 

. representatives from the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research and the Faculty of Divinity, 
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and the three representatives from the Faculty of 
^tsbgnd^Sdence elected in February-March, who 
I^IuIl'^eiVef^^^the flscal^ year following their 
election. '^^^t- 

3) All members of Students' Council, including 
the Executive, must be members of the Students' m 
Society and must have spent at least one full aca- 
demic year at the university prior to taking office. 
All School or Faculty representatives' must be 
enrolled for the majori^.ortheir courses in the 
school or faculty whose stùidents'thëy represent. 

5) The Searetary-Treasurer shall be chosen by 
Students' Council to hold office for the fiscal year, 
the continuation of the agreements depending on 
ratification of each successive Council. He shall 
not be a member of the Society and shall be paid 
a salary. 

ARTICLE XII - Meetings of the Students' Society 

6) The only decision of an Official Meeting of 
the Students' Society which shall be binding on the 
Students' Council shall be the demand that a 
referendum be held on a specific issue. The Stu- 
dents' Council shall be bound to consider at its 
next meeting all other regularly taken decisions 
of the Official Meeting, and may at its discretion 
hold a referendum on any or all such decisions. 
ARTICLE Xni - Referendum 

3) Students' Council shall be obliged to hold 
within two weeks a referendum demanded by a ma- 
jority vote of an Official Meeting of the Students' 
Society. Students' Council may, at its discretion 
hold a referendum on any or all the questions which 
were discussed at an Unofficial Meeting of the 
Society. 

ARTICLE XIV - Amendments 
' 2) A proposed amendment shall be put to a 
referendu m if a n d only if a motion calling f or such 



an amendment has been passed with a minimum of 
200 affirmative votes at an Official or Unofficial 
Meeting of the Students' Society. 

7) Pursuant to the Quebec Companies Act, 
amendments shall become effective upon publicatio 
in the official Quebec Gazette. 

Moved by: George Radwanski, BCL 1 
Seconded by: Julius Grey, BCL 1 

MOVED THAT 

Articles 8 (1), 8, (2), 8, (3) be deleted and 
replaced by: : 

(8,1) Subject to ratification by Council, a com- 
mittee composed of the President of the Law 
Undergraduate Society, the President of the 
Students' Society, and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Law shall appoint seven (7) members to a body to 
be known as the Judicial Board of the Students' 
Society. These members are to be chosen from 
among the students in their final year proceeding 
to a B.C.L. degree on the basis of academic 
standing and knowledge of student affairs. The 
members of the Judicial Board shall be appointed 
in September each year and shall have a tenure of 
twelve months. They shall elect a Chief Justice 
from among their number. ' 

8.2) The Judicial Board shall have the power to 
summon and hear any member of the Students' 
Society regarding any violation of the Students' 
Society regulations. 

8.3) The Board shall conduct its proceedings 
according to the Judicial Proceedures of the Stu- 
dents' Society, which are drawn up by the Board, 
and which are by-laws of the Society after ratifi- 
cation by Council: 



ALSO THAT Article 8,(6), be added to 
read as follows: 

The Judicial Board shall be the final authority 
in interpreting the constitution and regulations of 
the Society. Any decision rendered by the Judicial 
Board shall be binding on the parties or organi- 
zations concerned. 

ALSOTHAT Article 11 be deleted and re 
placed by ' 

Any member of the Students^ Council may be 
removed from office by a^^liioh of the Judicial 

Board fallowing his impeachment at an Extraordi- 
nary Meeting of thé members of the Students' So- 
ciety whom he represents. 



ALSO THAT Article 12 (4) be deleted, 
and replaced by: 

An ExtraordlriâfjiilMeeting of the Students' So- 
jçletj/^for the purpose x}f bringing Impeachment 
Proceedings against an officer or member of thé 
Students' Council shall be called by the President 
upon receipt of Articles of Impeachment signed by 
either on third or five hundred (500) of the mem- 
bers such person represents, whichever is less. 
Such meeting shall be called on seven (7) days 
notice, recorded with the articles by the President, 
in the McGill Daily. The Speaker shall act as 
chairman, unless the Impeachment proceedings 
are brought against him, in which case, the Presi- 
dent will act as chairman. A vote of not less than 
two-thirds shalfbe required for inpeachment. 

ALSO THAT Article 12(5), be'SÉS 
replaced by: 

At each of the above meetings, five hundred 
(500) shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, except in the case of an Extraordi- 
nary meeting called for the purpose of bringing 
Impeachment proceedings against a member of the . 
Students' Council, in which case two-thirds of the 
members of the Faculty he represents, of five- 
hundred (500) members of that faculty, which ever 
is.less, shall constitute quorum. 

Moved by: André Mecs, BCLll 
Seconded by: Michael E. Chodos BCL 1 

Whereas students who hold membership in the 
Post-Graduate Students' Society differ greatly from 
the undergraduate student with respect to age, out- 
Jook, ideas,.WDrk.patteins.^nd activities; ana 

Whereas the free available time of said stu- 
dents is vastly different from that of undergraduate 
students; and * 

\Vhercas said society has its own centre, known 
as the "Graduate Centre"; and 

Whereas said society needs to increase its 
sources of income and the Students' Society will 
in turn be able to reduce its expenditures (i.e. 
Studentsî^ciety^Il not have to budget foractivi- 
tiesl^S|^^,000 'members of the Post-Graduate 
Stiid CT ffi ^y lety) ; therefore be it . 

Res<Dlved that ARTICLE V (2) 
of the proposed amendment be 
sub-amended to add: 

"and except students in the Faculty of Grad- 
uate Studies and Research, students in the School 
for Graduate Nurses, and students in the Grad-. 
uate School of Business, who shall pay an annual 
■ fee of $3.50 to the Students' Society." • 

Proposed by the executive of the Post-Grad- 
uate Students' Society, 

Kenneth J. Wayne, President and Students' 
Council Representative, 
John Kittredge, External Vice-President, 
Bjorn Urhammér, Internal Vice-President, 
Roger Morin, Treasurer, * 
Charlene Budd, Secretary, 
. Melvyn NIederhoffer, Students' Council Rep- 
resentative. 

MOVED THAT the amendments to 
the Constitution of the Students' So- 
ciety of McGill University submitted 
by Robert Hajaly, Peter- Foster, and 
Ian Hyman be subamended as follows: 

ARTICLE III - Delete and substitute the following 
1) All students registered in McGill University 
shall be eli^ble for membership in the Students' 
Society except the following: 

1) Students governed by the constitution of the 
Macdonald College Students' Society. 

ii) Students registered in the Faculty of Grad- 
uate Studies and Research who are non-resident' 
students or full-time members of the teaching staff. 

2) All eli^ble students who have paid the 
required fees (ARTICLE V) shall be members 
of the Students' Society. 

3) Members of the Students' Society may resign 
from membership at any time by presenting written 
notice of resignation to the secretary of the Stu- 

,, dents' Society. Members resigning shall forfeit 
any fees previously paid. 

' 4) 'Partial students taking less than thr e courses 
shall have all the privileges of membership except 



-that they may not be elected to the Studenls' Coun- 
cil. 

ARTICLE V - Delete and substitute the following: 
^D^EUgible. students, enrolled in . schools or 
faciilBâ' the majority of whose students are can- 
didates for their first university degree or diploma, 
who desire membership in the Students' Society 
shall pay an annual fee of $24.00 to the Students' 
Sociefy. 

2) AU other eligible students who desire mem- 
bership in the Students' Society shall pay an annual 
fee of $12.00 to the Students' Society, except partial 
students taking less than three courses, who shall 
pay an annual fee of $10.00. 

3) The above sums shall be collected by the 
McGill University Cashiër with the regular tuition 
fees from all eligible students who desire mem- 
bership in the Students' Society. 

4) Any eligible student who fails to join the Stu- 
dents' Society by payment of the required fee with 
the regular tuition fees, or who has resigned from 
membership in the Society, and who desires mem- 
bership, shall be required to pay the entire required 
fee plus any handling charge that may be re<iuired 
by the McGill University Cashier to said Cashier. 

5) The Treasurer of the Students' Society shall 
receive : these^fees from McGill i University and 
deposit them in à chartered bank or with the univer- 
sity. 

6) If the administration of McGill University 
should at any time find it unfeasible to collect 
Students' Society fees as provided in this article, 
the Students Council shall be empowered to negotia 
te other arrangements with the University . or to 
provide for direct payment of fees to the Treasurer 
of the Students' Sodety. 

Submitted by James Ryan, B.A. 4 
Seconded by Donna Grayson B.A. 2 



"MOVED ■THAT~the~proposed amend* " 
ment to the Constitution of the Stu- 
dents' Society of McGill University 
as published on pp. 8-9 of the October 
4th, 1968 Issue of the McGill Daily 
be amended so as to delete Articles 

II 8t III and to replace by 

Article 11 - Object 

1) To group and represent the general interests 
of the students registered in the university. 

2) To exercise control of Students' Society 
activities. 

Article ill -7 Membership 

1) Student members of the following faculty or 
school student societies shall be members of the 
.Students' Society: 

. . i) Architectural Undergraduate Society 
• ii) Arts and Science Undergraduate Society 
iii) Commerce Undergraduate Society 
iv) Dental Students' Society 
v) Engineering Undergraduate Society 
vi) Education Undergraduate Society 
vii) Law Undergraduate Society . 
viii) Medical Students Society , • 
ix) Music Undergraduate Socièty , 
X) Nursing Undergraduate Society 
•.. xi).Physicaland.OccupationalTherapy Under- 
graduate Society . ., 
xii) Theological Undergraduate Society . 
xiii) Post-Graduate Students' Spciety 

2) Partial students who are not members of any 
of tlie above societies shall be members at larp'c 
of the Students' Society. , : ' ; • 

Article V - Fees 

1) Members of the school and faculty societu-s 
the majority of whose students are candidates f.-r 
their first university degree or diploma shall be 
required to pay an annual fee of $24.00 to the 
Students' Society. ... . . . ; . . ;, . 

2) All other members of the; Students' Society ^^^ i^^ 
shall be required to pay an annualO^éè^ôf $12.00 to 

the Students' Society, except partial stiidents taking 
less than three courses, who shall be required to 
pay an annual fee of $10.00. 

3) The above sums shall be collected by the 
McGill University Cashier with the regular tuition 
fees. 

4) The Treasurer of the Students' Society shall 
receive these fees from McGill University and de- 
posit therii in a chartered bank or with the Univer- 

sity;--'' • '■ ^ • . ..; . . : : 

Continued ' ■' ■ 
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5) Members of school and faculty societies 
listed under Article III shall pay an annual fee to 
their respective society, as determined by that so- 
ciety, to be collected by the University Cashier and 
transferred to the school er faculty society con- 
cerned. School and faculty societies shall be auton- 
omous self-governing organs responsible to their 
respective membership for promoting the educa- 
tional, cultural and general interests of their mem- 
bers. 

Artlcl?VI - Students' Council 

1) The governing authority of the Students' So- 
ciety shall be vested in the Students' Council. 

2) g) One representative from each of the 
school and faculty societies listed under Article 
in and one additional representative from each 
of these societies for every five hundred students 
after the fkst two hundred fifty. 

4) The authority oh procedure at meetings of 
Students' Council and its conunittees shall be Ro- 
berts' Rules of Order Revised, TStb edition. 

Article VII - Executive Committee of Stu- 
dents' Council 

4) the Executive Committee shall be responsible 
to Students' Council Through the President of the 
Students' Society. _ 

Also to amend Article IX (2) to delete 
and replace by 

. (2) All conunittees and.prganizations which re- 
ceive genual funds' of the Students' Society shall 
be required to submit an itemized budget to the 
Treasurer before any disbursements are made. 

Also to delete section (2) of Article X 
and replace by 

(2) Students' Council 
. (1) All members of Students' Council must be 
members of the Students'. Society. All school or 
faculty society repriKontatives most be members of 
the school or faculty society whose students they 
represent. 

(2) The representatives shall serve for the 
calendar year following their election. The proce- 
dure for selecting the said representatives shall be 
determined by the individual faculty or school 
students' society concerned, as shall be any ne- 
.cessary qualifications. The selection shall occur 
between Uie 20th day of November and the 10th day 
of December of each year. 

(3) (same as X (2) 5). ^ 



Also to delete Sections 3 and 
Article XIII and to replace by 
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(3) A referendum shall be held upon the de- 
cision of an OfOdal Meeting of the Students' So- 
ciety or upon the discretion of Students' Council, 
on any or all the questions discussed at an Official 
or Unofficial Meeting of the Society. 

(4) For the referendum to be valid at least 
twenty percent of the members of the Student's So- 
ciety must vote. 

Also to delete Article XI and re- 
place by 

ArUcle XI - Recall 

(1) Each individual school or faculty society 
shall determine the procedure for recall of its own 
representatives to the Students' Council. 

(2) Any member of the Executive Committee 
of the Students' Council shall be removed from 
office upon receipt by the Spealcer of a pétition 
which requests his removal and which contains thé 
signatures of a third of his constituents,' or two- 
thirds of the number who voted at the election at 
which he was a candidate, whichever is greater. 

SUBMITTED BY - Paul-E. Wong B.A. 3 
President, Arts and Science Undergraduate So- 
ciety. 

Kenneth J. Wayne Ph. D. 3 President, Post- 
Graduate Students' Society.. 

Alex Beraskow B. Eng. 5 President, En- 
gineering Undergraduate SocleW.^ 



Oct. 1 6 to 25 
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Blood drive target - 5,000 pints 




SOCIETY 



Seven positions 
as Students' Society 
Representatives 
on Senate 



• All members of the Students' Society 
shall, be eliaible for such office except 
those who are not in good standing 
with the University and partial students 
taking less than three courses. 



• Nominations must be signed by any 

• fifty members of the Students' Society 
and countersigned by the nominee, and 
must be in the form specified by the 
Electoral By-Laws of. the Students' So- 
ciety (p. 1 91 of the Handbook) 

• All nominations miist be handed-in to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Students' 
Society by 4:00 p.m., Friday, October 
18,1968. 

• The eledtiOTS%ili beiheld on Weclriesday, 
October 30, 1 968Efiyoting will be at 
large, with all members of the Students' 
Society having seven votes. However, 
not more than three students can be elect- 
ed from any one faculty. 



• Terms of office shall expire in October 
1969. 



Chris Portner 
Chief Returning Officer 



SUP- 
PORT 
YOUR 
LOCAL 
POLICE 

McGill Committee 
in 

Admiration of 

Wallace 
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the ball 

with Dapper Dan 
Corduroy Jeans. 
You're sure to score 
a touchdown 

CORDUROY! 

I Warm. Wearable. Washoble. 
I Wonderful. Won't tag or ttretd 
I out of (hope. Rugged and 
I wrinkle free. 



TURTU NECKS 
AND V-NECKS 

Funtaitic new selection 
of Fall Sweaters. 
Priced from only 
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Redmen nof nofified 



Bqoters default cup gaiite 



Jaget, ZInman 
seek presldenty 



byJEFLAUZO.N 

Every year the soccer Redmen 
compete for two cups. The Onta- 
rio-Quebec Athletic Association's 
Black Wood cup and the Coupe dc 
Montreal. The O.Q.A.A. awards 
the Black Wood cup to the winners - 
of a play-off game between the 
eastern and western division 
champions. The Coupe de Mont- 
real, sponsored by the University 
of Montreal, is awarded the win- 
ner of a best out of three game 
series between McGill and the U. 
ofM. 

Thompson forgets 

Last Tuesday, due to an over-, 
sight on the part of Tommy 
Thompson, Athletics CoK>rdinator 
McGill lost the first game in the 
Coupe dc Montreal series without 
taking to the Held. The game had 
been scheduled for October 8th. 
at 7:00 P.M. on Forbes Field. 
The stage was set and^the game 



Old McGill Winners 

The Following people 
have won prizes in a draw 
for Impetus '69: 

j. Martin; ticket no. 902- 
$10 Holt-Renfrew gift cer- 
tificate. 

Jane Rowe; ticket no. 
548 - Dinner for two at 
Café André. 

Peter Owen, ticket no. 6 - 
Parker Pen Desk Set. 

■-Would ■ the winners 
please come to the Old 
McGill office, B-45 In the 
r Union 2 p.m. any day this 
week. 



would have been played as schedul- 
ed, except for one detail. Coach 
Noetzel and his players knew noth- 
ing of the contest. Thompson for- 
got to tell anybody. 

Noetzel called a practice for 
five-thirty Tuesday evening. The 
practice was in progress when, at 
7:00 o'clock", the U. of M. squad 
showed up for what they believed 
to be a scheduled game. 

Needless to say, Noetzel was 
sUghtly perturbed by this unex- 
pected turn of events. After sev- 
eral confusing minutes it was 
learned that the game had indeed 
been arranged through the Sports 
Co-ordinating Department some 
months before. 

This left coach Noetzel in a 
difFicult and unenviable -position. 
Should, he play the game and risk 
injury to his players who had 
jiist fmishcd an hour-and-a-half 
of gruelling scrimmage, or take 
his boys to the showers then and 
there? 

Much to his credit, Noetzel re- 
fused to compromise his players 
and ordered his team to leave 
the Held. As a result, a letter has 
been drafted to the University of 
Montreal sports department by . 
Tommy Thompson. ^ /, 

The letter conies' the First 
game in the secies by Idefault to 
the U. OfM. 

The candyslripers and the U. 
of M. squad are member teams in 
the O.Q.A.A. eastern division. 
They will meet in two scheduled 
O.Q.A.A. contests to be. played 
Oct> 15.atvU,vof M., an d4.0ctat22i 
at Forbes field. ■ "^IPPPP 

It has been subsequently deci- 
ded to count the results of. these 
two confrontations* towards the 



Coupe de Montreal scries. In the 
event ; that McGili wins one and 
ties the other, the situation would 
become extremely complicated. 

Since both games are to be 
played within the jurisdiction of 
the O.Q.A.A. with officials from 
that league presiding, it is doubt- 
ful that overtime would be per- 
mitted. 

The logical solution would be a 
sudden-death playoff. .However, 

' since total points .. usually4;deter- 
mine the winners in the event of a 
tied series, and since McGill's 
loss by default constituted no 
points scored. . . well, the com- 
plications are endless. 
-The redshirts meet the Unlver- 

isity,%of Ottawa tomorrow on 

'^Fbrb«v, field in their second 

. o;Q|Al^gai 



All women students vote 
Wednesday October 16th in a 
campus-wide election for a new 
Women's Athletic Association' 
president. Eleni Anton, the re- 
tiring president has regrettably 
been obUged to resign the postion 
for academic reasons. 

The two candidates running for 
the position are Lee Jagcr and 
Ricki Zinman, both third year 
Science students. Lee and lUcki 
are familiar faces to all who have 
been associated with WAA and 
both have recently been active on 
WAA Executive. 

Lee is Vice-President this 
year, and as V. P. is co-ordi- 
nator for special events, such . as 
the WAA Night, held for the 
first time September 23rd. She 
also assisted with the planning 
land! organizing of the successful 



WAA Conference, held at ST- 
Saveur in early September for all 
WAA club presidents. An athlete 
too, she was captain of the Field 
Hockey team in 1966. 

Ricki vras Publicity Co-ordi- 
nator and received the WAA 
Executive Crest for outstanding 
contribution to WAA. At the 
same time she held the office of 
Daily Women's Sports Editor 
during 1966^7 and 1967-68. 



F/fsf place up for grabs 

Ruggermen meet Queen's 



The Redmen Rugger squad, 
coming off a 19-3 victory over 
the RMC Cadets last weekend, 
meet the Queen's Golden Gaels 
for the first place position in the 
Eastèm division of the OQAA 
tomorrow in Kingston. 

Queen's has a string of three 
decisive pre-season and regular 
season victories. The gaels nave 
^defeated McMaster and Guelph 
Ij^ scores of 24-0 and 29-0 res- 
pectively in exhibition play. 

In the fint replar season 
game. Queen's notched ah impres- 



Bufl '69 "Dat^" 
for as little as $1845. 



DATSUN 





John GUPTA 



BERRA Automobile 

3475 Park 

Telephone: 849-^^! 



WE SELL QUALITY USED CARS TOO 



sive 36-0 kill over the impotent 
representatives from York Uni- 
versity.. 

The Reilmën are in sad shape 
due to the lack of players. Kent 
Locke, the starting fullback, was 
sidelined in the RMC contest and 
will not start in tomorrow's tilt. . 
Ult. 

John Peters and Mike Hall 
might be lostto the Redshirts due 
to theh- selection by the Quebec 
Rugger Association to play on 
All-Quebec side. 

The Redmen have yet to face 
York University in the three team 
division but are expected to meet 
Toronto in the league play-offs. 



Redmen 
run in 
track meet 

The Invitational Twilight 
Meet featuring Track and Field 
entries from five Quebec 
Universities will be held in 
Molson Stadium tonight. 

Teams will be competing 
from Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity of Montreal, Macdonald 
College, and McGill Universi- 
ty. 

This rneet is an excellent oc- 
casion to access personnel for 
the upcoming OQAA meets. The 
OQAA Track and Field Meet 
will take place on October 19 
at Windsor while the OQAA 
Harrier meet will be run on 
November 2 and the University 
of Guelph. 

Brian Gilmour, Redmen 
track coach, and his assistant 
Ed Hume are both in their first 
year of coaching at McGill. Gil- 
mour expects ' strong perfor- 
mances from returning vete- 
rans Hubert Smart, Dave Sie. 
Bill Samborsky, and Mike 
Sketch. 



Intramural Touchfootball 
League 



Friday, October 11,- hOOp.m. 

Lower Campus • M.P.'s vs. Mighty AAets , 
Forbes Field • Mechdiiicials vs. Big O's 

Tuesday, Oct. 15, - l.-flO p.m. 

Lower Campus - Legends vs. Neo-Asclepions 
Forbes Field - Talbotians vs. Legal Beagles 
Stadium • Bee Team vs. Exterminators 
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Women's Athletics 

STARTING WEEK -Oct. 15. 19 

BADMINTON COURSE: Wed. 5<1 5 p.m. R.V.C. Gym. 

BOWLING ClUB: Thurs. 7i30 p.m. Leader Bowling Lanes. 1616 

St. Catherine W., (near Guy) 

SQUASH: Tues. 1:15 p.m. Meeting for those interested in Lessons 
or Coaching sessions of Currie Women's Locker Room. 
SKATING: Tues. Oct. 15 & Thurs. Oct. 17 at 2:00 p.m. First 
meetings on land. Turner Bone Room, Currie.Gym 
WOMEN'S BADMINTON TEAM: Tues. 7:30 p.m. Currie 
GYMNASTICS ClUB: Wed. Oct. 16 5:00-7>00 p.m. Currie. 

NOTE: /-'jiiijï-^îiiiàiiï^i^ ■ ■• ■ ~ 

BASKHBAll INTRAMURAL: WedT7:00-9i30 p.m. Currie 
BASKETBALL TEAM: Thurs. 7:00-9:30 p.m. Currie 
VOLLEYBALL TEAM & INTRAMURAL: Tues. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Currie 
VOLLEYBALL TEAM: Thurs. 5:00-7:00 p:m. Currie 

FOR INFORMATION: PhoM Sn-4S47 or in-4S4l ' ' 
Wemtn'tAlMillciAdiiiialitrilloR.r; - ^ 
■ III liter. Rtyst Vklotia Cotitgt. ' ■ 



First^place at stake in Kingston contest 



Rmgh C&ek ahead for grid Redmen 



byPETERJAFFE- 



The McGill Redmcn have a 
football jj|miBageinent Saturday 
'afternom^t|IUçlardsôn Stadium 
Hbi^^ Kingston which will present 
?Qiem to an unfamiliar situation 

- a battle for first place. 

Coach Tom Mooney has had 
no difficulty in preparing his 
charges for the game; "We've 
always had a great rivalry with 
Queens. The boys really want 
to beat them this thne and 
that's foremost on their minds 

- if that means first place too 
that's fine." 

The f^cdmen have never 
defeated the Gaels under 
Mooney 's direction but strangely 
enough- they seem to play, their 
best brand of football against 
Queens. For the last three years 
the Redmcn have fallen prey to 
the Golden Gaeb sL\ times and 
in each case the contest was 
-only decided in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

Red Droplets 
Last season when the Red and 
White journeyed to Kingston they 
fumbled EIGHT thnes - four of 



these bobbles occurred within the 
shadows of their own goal posts 
and twice the pigskin popped 
loose inside the Queen's five 
yard marker. Nonetheless the 




SAL LOVECCHIO 

defense fought bitterly to hang 
on until the dying minutes when 
a Gaels' TD won the game 1&- 
10. 



Indian gridders 
siiuf f le for Loyola 



Mooney was rightly upset about' 
that loss; "We really gave away 
that game... they were trying to 
let us take it but we didn't. The 
McGlll mentor has saved that 
vintage game fibn and plans to 
premiere it to his players in 
order to fire them up. 

The coach abo feels that last 
week's 38-26 drubbing of the 
McMaster Marauders is a sig- 
nificant factor; "The boys know 
that they can win in this league 
and the confidence Is going to 
help them out a lot." 

The Redmen are as healthy as 
they have been all season for the 
voyage to Kingston as two big 
names were scratched off the 
list of the walking wounded. 
Halfback and co-captain Sal Lo- 
Vecchio returns to tlie lineup 
after a week's leave due to a leg 
injury. Along with Peter Bender 
LoVecchio is a prime- target of 
QB George Wall's passes so his 
return adds balance , to' the- Red 
and White offensive machhie. 

Defensive tackle Dan Duhnage 
who had been plagued by a knee 
infection will reappear in Red- 
men garb. The 6'3", 210 lbs. 
Picton Ontario product has 
proven himself as a valuable 
'acquisition in the defeœiveJine 
and will be counted'^bnlheavily 
on Saturday to stop the Gaek' 
potent ground attack. 

-Tackle Dave Coulter is the 
-yin e ii Ranip 3^oul{afiias]^ff«ied 



jury and will most likely be lost 
to the team for the remainder of 
the year. Pat Rahming will not 
display his defensive end talents 
in Kingston due to a jaunt to 




DAN DULMAGE 

Mexico for a week of architectur- 
al studies and will be the only 
other absentee. 

Lurking 'in the Richardson 
Stadium waiting for the Redmen 
will be the only undefeated 
SIFL team - Queen's Golden 
Gaels. The^Gaels edged Western 
22-17 two weeks ago and last 
Saturday completely demolished 
the Vanity Blues 35^). Along 
with two exhibition triumphs the 
Queen's gridders shape up as 
^formidable foes. 



Head coach Frank Tindale who 
has already chalked up four 
championships since the start of 
the sixties has a rugged crew 
with 34 returning lettermen. The 
star of the show is six year quar- 
terback Don Bayne who seems to 
hnprove with every season. His 
strong passing arm is a source 
of concern to McGill's defensive 
secondary along with experienced 
backfielders Jamie Johnston and 
Heino Lilies. 

Eamah Quick 

Headlining the newcomers is 
Montreal's Keith 'Skip' Eaman. 
The lightning fast halfback is 
noted for his Hne pass^ receiving 
and has already uhvêilêd this 
ability by combining with QB 
Bayne for sbc aerial touchdowns 
in the last-four games. 

The only leak in the Queen's 
roster is defensively where 
graduation had snatched away the 
likes of MVP Bayne Norrie and 
Guy Potvln. The Gaels were 
only runnersup in the collegiate 
football circuit last fall but w4th 
this quick start the Kingston boys 
could be well on their way to 
another Yates Cup. 

Coach Tindale is confident; 
"We've added a couple of pounds 
and experience to our offensive 
line and so far we have been 
able to fill the vacancies in our 
defense. We were number two 
last year so this year we're 
tr>'ing harder." 



byRALPHCOVIENSKY 

Additions to the coaching staff and extensive line-up changes have 
been initiated by Indian football coach John Rumble for tomorrow's 
10:30 am game at Molson Stadium against the Loyola Braves. 

Wade Kenny and Vic Woznisk have joined Tom Moran and Willie 
Lambert as assistant coaches. Kenny, the MVP on last year's Redman 
squad is helping the defensive Ihie while Wozniak, a former University 
of Toronto quaterback, is tutoring the Indian slingers. . 

' Ross Dunsmore played the entire game at quarterback against 
RMC, but Coach Rumble wants to give some game time to back-up men 
Avi Rapaport and Leon Maliniak. "Dunsmore engineered a fine march 
against the Cadets", the coach states, "but I'd like to see what Rapaport 
and Maliniak can do under game conditions". ^ 

. Line-up Shuffle 

The coach is also moving Paul Ostapovitch from centre to linebac- 
ker. Dave Reekie, 6'3" and 242 pounds, will move into Ostapovitch's old 
spot. Halfback Don Jamieson is switching to defensive safety with Ste- 
phen Neville due to see some action in Jamieson's former position. 

Neville has very good speed but did not show up too well as a flan- 
ker. Now that he has been switched to halfback, he could be the surpri- 
se of the game. "Neville surprised me as a runnhig back", Rumble 
admits. "We'll try to run hbn and Baker outside until the Cadets close 
off the comer". 

Should the Indians be able to run outside, they will have the perfect 
complement for their bruising fullback Paul St. Louis. St. Louis has as 
infection on his leg but it is not expected to hamper his play. The 200 
.pound power runner couldn't break away from CMR until the final five 
, minutes of the game, but Rumble expects him to do much better against 



^Roh Hicks, down from the Redmen, will start in the defensive back- 
field against the Cadets. Hicks is 5'8" and only 165 pounds, but is extre- 
mely fast. Along with Fred Degraff, who played an outstanding game 
against CRM, Hicks gives the Indians a strong defence against the pass. 

Both teams are expected to put the ball in the ah*. The Indians are 
blessed with two fine receivers in- AUan Price, perhaps the fastest 
man on the squad,;and:MikejAuerbach, who exhibits good moves to go 
along with his exireUent hands. ' 

Loyola won its first game from Sherbrooke 8-7, so this contest 
has.all'the makings of a "doH)r-die" game for McGill. If, the Indians 
lose, their 0-2 record will eUminate them from any chance of attaining 
the league charopionship.. However the Indians, have the personnel to 
. handle.LoyoIa without too much trouble. 




Dally photo by NICK DEICHMANN 



UP FOR GRABS: Redmen déféndérs'- Kènny Ross (36), Chris Rumble (38) and 
Wayne Comfort (19) zero in on ' would-be MclVlaster pass receiver^ in^ last week's 
contest. All three are first' year: Redmen' player^' whose, responsibility^ will be to 
Joii Queen's great QB, Don Bayne, Saturday in Kingston. 



